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The Status of Physical Education for 
Women in Colleges and Universities 


By VioLet B. MARSHALL 


Director, Department of Physical Education for Women 
University of California, Berkeley 


ment have taken place throughout the field of liberal education 

in colleges and universities.* The changes have occurred pri- 
marily in educational policies but have often been influenced to a 
marked extent by the necessity for reduction in expenses. The chief 
tendency seems to be toward greater flexibility of curriculum with in- 
creased recognition of individual differences and desires of students. 

It is not strange that the status of physical education should have 
been scrutinized in several colleges, nor, under the influences mentioned 
above, that some changes should have resulted. Whether or not the 
radical change of elimination of a requirement in physical education 
represents progress cannot as yet be fairly estimated. 

In October, 1934, the National Association of Directors of Physical 
Education for College Women published a report entitled “A Discussion 
of the Requirement in Physical Education for Women in Colleges and 
Universities.” In March, 1936, the same committee which had pre- 
pared the earlier report made a supplementary study of “The Status of 
Physical Education for Women in Colleges and Universities” which is 
herewith submitted. The 1936 survey is somewhat broader in scope than 
that of 1934, since the current study covers all matters of credit and 
changes in the status of physical education in addition to a considera- 
tion of the requirement itself. 

A strong argument can be made both for and against a college re- 
quirement in physical education. An argument in favor of a require- 
ment was set forth in the report of this committee published in 1934. 
In order that informed thinking may take place on this subject, an 


Dee: the last few years, rapid change and extensive experi- 


* This paper was presented at the biennial meeting of the National Association of 
Directors of Physical Education for College Women in St. Louis, Missouri, April 14, 
1936, as the special research study which had been undertaken by the Western Society 
of Departments of Physical Education for College Women. 

The chairman of the committee wishes to express appreciation to all who co- 
operated in the study, particularly to three members of her staff: Miss Sarah Davis, 
Miss Louise Cobb, and especially to Miss Anna Espenschade, who compiled the statis- 
tical results. 


1 Violet B. Marshall, “A Discussion of the Requirement in Physical Education 
for Women in Colleges and Universities,’ RESEARCH QUARTERLY, V: 4 (Dec., 1934), Pp. 3. 
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argument for a wholly elective plan should also be prepared. This is not 
the occasion, however, to enumerate or discuss the points in such an 
argument, but mention will be made of certain implications. 

The educational philosophy of the times favors, in general, fewer 
restrictions and requirements, a wider range of election and greater 
freedom, with correspondingly increased responsibility on the part of 
the student. The objectives of education, it is assumed, are to be se- 
cured less through regulation and more through effective guidance. It 
is indeed desirable that college students should develop maturity and 
a greater power of intelligent self-direction. It seems possible that a 
necessity for assuming some responsibility for the planning of their 
courses will assist students to become more thoughtful and responsible 
in such matters. 

In 1932 no one could predict with accuracy what would be the result 
in any given institution of the elimination of all requirements in physi- 
cal education. Where the change has been made, it is interesting to ob- 
serve the experiment in progress. 

In the University of California, for example, under the elective plan 
it seems to be very much “the thing to do” to elect physical education. 
Is it not to be expected that the student who has made her own decision 
in college that physical education is necessary or desirable in her pro- 
gram is likely to maintain the same point of view in the years 
after college and to seek opportunities for regular activity? When 
the decision concerning participation is made by college authorities, the 
student may fulfill the requirement with little thinking on her own 
part as to the real values involved. When her requirements are com- 
pleted she often experiences a feeling of release which is not conducive 
to attracting her again to the department program, as statistics in these 
matters have revealed all too clearly. 

A subject of absorbing interest and active discussion in student 
groups, especially at the beginning of each term, centers around their 
questioning of themselves and one another, “Shall we take this course? 
Shall we take that?” These discussions may yield fruitful results in 
making students at least think and talk about the values of physical 
education and of specific courses within the field. If it can become in- 
creasingly “‘the thing to do” to participate regularly in physical activity 
through individual choice, there should develop a greater awareness of 
values involved than when the question is never even raised in the indi- 
vidual student’s mind. 

The changes which have recently taken place in the status of physi- 
cal education in colleges should be studied as experiments, and all 
pertinent data in regard to them should be carefully assembled. At the 
Same time care must be taken to avoid superficial interpretation of 
these data. Conclusions might be drawn which would not only be pre- 
mature, but possibly influenced by preconceptions or prejudices which 
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would invalidate them. An attempt has been made here, therefore, simply 
to present the facts in the recent history of college physical education 
for women in certain respects. 

A questionnaire (Appendix, p. 6) was sent in March, 1936 to 
the 220 member institutions represented in the National Association. At 
the time that the results were compiled, 154 questionnaires, or 70.6 per 
cent, had been returned. The information secured was analyzed on the 
basis of the four main geographical divisions of the country: east, 
south, midwest, west, and also as to three types of institutions: uni- 
versities and liberal arts colleges, teachers’ colleges, and junior colleges. 


THE REQUIREMENT 


Physical education is required in over 95 per cent of the institutions 
which answered this questionnaire. In 1934 five institutions had re- 
ported that the requirement had been eliminated: the University of 
California, Berkeley; the University of Chicago; the University of 
Kansas; the College of Science, Letters, and Arts of the University of 
Minnesota; and Scripps College. In 1936 three additional institutions 
report the elimination of the requirement: Goucher College, Joliet 
Junior College, and Sarah Lawrence College. 

Of the 95 per cent of institutions which require physical education, 
over half require physical education for two years, twice a week. In 
the east, south, and west, physical education is in many cases required 
for three and for four years. In all parts of the country, physical edu- 
cation is often required three times a week. 

About three-quarters of the institutions represented have depart- 
ment requirements of specific activities. Rhythmic activities and sports 
are the most common requirements. Gymnastics is required by about 
one-third. Courses in hygiene and orientation are also required by some 
schools. 

Fewer than half of the departments require any specific require- 
ment in skills. Many have a specific swimming requirement but no 
other standards of achievement are set. Some comments were made to 
the effect that specific achievements would be required if satisfactory 
measurement of achievement were possible. 


CREDIT 


More than three-quarters of the colleges and universities give credit 
for physical education activity courses. In most cases this credit is made 
academically acceptable by requiring a larger number of units for the 
degree. For example, the majority of schools allow four units in physical 
education and require 124 units for the degree. Other schools allow 
physical education no credit but require only 120 units for the degree. 
In a few cases, however, credit is given for physical education courses 
and the total number of units required for the degree is not increased. 
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CHANGES IN STATUS 


Time Requirements.—In 1934 two institutions, the Universities of 
Michigan and of Wisconsin, had reduced the requirement. In 1936 
eight institutions report that the time requirement has been reduced, 
and five that it has been increased. If colleges which have eliminated 
all requirements are included, then there are three times as many 
schools which have reduced the time requirement as there are which 
have increased it (15 to 5). There seems to be no particular type of 


school or part of the country, however, which is showing any distinct 
trend in either direction. 


Credit—There is evidence of some change in credit for physical 
education. In general, there seems to be a slight increase in the number 
of schools giving academic credit, especially in the South. Nine institu- 


tions report that the amount of credit has been increased; two that it 
has been reduced. 


Grading.—Three institutions report that the basis of grading has 
been changed from letter grades to passed or not passed. Whether this 
change was made for physical education only or for all subjects was 
not stated. 

It is significant that more than one-fifth of the institutions report 
changes in time or credit requirements. Other changes indicate greater 
freedom of choice of activity and in general a more liberal attitude 
toward the inclusion of recreational activities and coeducational sports. 
Whether these changes represent educational progress or loss of ground 
already gained depends on the point of view and on the entire educa- 
tional philosophy involved. 


APPENDIX 


Copy OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
I. Is physical education required? Yes. No. (Underline) 


If your answer is yes, please give additional information as follows: 


Ret. MORIN scccaccesadce MNS cad Genesis 2 
Number of times per week: ............ 


b. Are specific activities or types of activity required? Yes. No. (Underline) 
By the College, or by the Department? (Underline) 
Specify: Rhythms 
ea ode Wik din by wrkie ane Vike Uo, 4 av8 
Gymnastics 
Others 


Oe 


c. Are specific achievements in skills required? Yes. No. (Underline) 
By the College for the degree, or by the Department? (Underline) 
e.g. Swimming. 

Specify: 


Notes: (Use other side if necessary) 


CHESTS SEES EHE SEES EE HEHHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE SHEE EHH EEE HEH EOES 
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II. Is physical education elective? Yes. No. (Underline) 
If your answer is yes, please give additional information as follows: 


Unlimited (absolutely free choice by student) ............e.eeeeeeeecees 
Limited: by recommendation of examiners of physical condition .......... 
A | MPP eT ee rere er et ty ere Ler rie ° 
by types OE WOE. 605 <cneteresidsaidessnevienseateremeaneeeen 


Notes: (Use other side if necessary) 


III. Do physical education activity courses receive credit? Yes. No. (Underline) 
Total number of units of all courses required for the college degree: ......... 
Total number of units of physical education activity courses obtainable: ..... 
Number which may be counted toward the bachelor’s degree: ............-- 
Is physical education required without credit for the degree? Yes. No. 


(Underline) 


IV. Changes in the status of physical education since September, 1932. 
Describe: (use other side if necessary) 
Discuss reasons: 
Discuss results of changes: 


SUPPLEMENTARY DATA ON THE STATUS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (QUESTIONNAIRE—MARrCH, 1936) 











No. of questionnaires sent out: 220 
No. of questionnaires returned: 154, or 70.6 per cent 





Replies were received as follows: 

From Universities and From Teachers’ From Junior 

Liberal Arts Colleges Colleges Colleges 
East 31 c I 
South 23 4 ° 
Midwest 43 14 3 
West 23 8 4 

8 





Total 120 26 


Of the replies received, only a limited number answered all ques- 
tions. All replies received have been included in the tabulations. 

The data below indicate the most common replies in the order given 
on the questionnaire issued. 


I. Is physical education required? Yes (95.4%). 
a) Time: Years: 2 (60.4%). 
Number of times per week: 2 (52.2% 
b) Are specific activities or types of activity required? Yes (70.6%). 
By the department, 93%. 
Rhythms, 82.1%; Sports, 81.1%; Gymnastics; 39.6%; Others, 22.7%. 
c) Are specific achievements in skills required? No (53.2%). 


II. Is physical education elective? Yes (4.6%). 
Limited by recommendation of examiners of physical condition, 100%. 
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III. Do physical education activity courses receive credit? Yes (77.5%). 
Total number of units required for the college degree: 124 (61.0%). 
Total number of units of physical education activity courses obtainable: 


4 (33%). 


). No specific number given by a majority. 


Number which may be counted toward the bachelor’s degree: 4 (42. 6%). 
No specific number given by a majority. 


IV. Changes in the status of physical education since September, 1932: 
None (77.3%). 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


UNIVERSITIES AND LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 





























Mid- 
East South west West Total Per Cent 
I. Is physical 
education 
required ? 
Yes 29 23 42 21 115 95.8 
No 2 I 2 5 04.2 
a) Time—Years 
I. I 5 6 05.4 
%. II 12 33 64 58.2 
3. 8 8 3 I 20 18.2 
4. 9 2 I 8 20 18.2 
Periods per week 
I. I I 00.9 
2. 14 8 18 13 53 50.0 
/, 10 13 25 4 52 49.1 
4. 
6) Specific activ- 
ity required 
Yes 22 18 27 13 80 61.7 
No 7 4 15 6 32 38.3 
By College 2 2 02.5 
By Department 20 17 27 13 77 97-5 
Rhythms 18 16 22 10 66 
Sports 15 17 20 12 64 
Gymnastics 13 10 9 2 34 
Others 5 2 6 13 
c) Special 
achievement 
required 
Yes 14 II 18 II 54 48.2 
No 15 II 24 8 58 51.8 
By College I I 2 I 5 09.3 
By Department 13 10 18 10 51 90.7 
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TEACHERS’ COLLEGES Juntor COLLEGES 
v = 7 = 
B»q SO1|3 8 2 gg OG 
wR cc 3 ~ oo — 3 7 
3 _ ° 3) ° i) 7) 
Qa & F&F & Sala e Ss He & 
I. Is physical 
education 
required ? 
Ves 4 13 8 25 96.1 I 2 4 7 87.5 
No I I 03.9 I I 12.5 
a) Time—Years 
a. I I 04.5 2 2 28.6 
2. 2 7 6 15 68.2 I 4 5 71.4 
3. 2 I I 4 18.2 
4. I I 2 09.1 
Periods per week: 
z. 
2. r § 7 413 §6.5 2 3 %$S 71-4 
> 3 7 I 9 39.1 I I 2 28.6 
4. I I 04.4 
b) Specific activ- 
ity required 
Yes 4 9 5 18 75.0 I 3 42.8 
No 3 3 6 25.0 2 2 4 57-2 
By College I z . 4 22.2 I I 33-3 
By Department 3 7 . 77.8 I I 2 66.7 
Rhythms 4 5 5 14 I 2 s 
Sports 4 6 5 15 I 2 3 
Gymnastics 3 2 5 I I 
Other 2 5 3 10 
c) Special 
achievement 
required 
Yes 2 6 s 82 47.8 I I 2 28.6 
No 2 6 5 13 52.2 I 4 5 71.4 
By College I I I I 
By Department 2 5 s 12 I I 
II. Is PHYSICAL EDUCATION ELECTIVE? YES....7 


East.—Sarah Lawrence College: “Each student is expected to do three 
hours a week in physical education. After her physical examination and after 
a conference with the Director of Physical Education, if she is fit, she may 
elect her own program.” 

Goucher College: “According to the present set-up of the college, no 
specific courses are required. The whole curriculum is pointéd toward the 
attainment of some eight objectives . . . We therefore have no ‘requirement’ 
in physical education. We are, however, supposed to contribute toward sev- 
eral of the objectives, namely, good health, social relations, and aesthetic 
appreciation. ... ” 

Midwest.—University of Kansas: No requirement. It was eliminated in 
1932 as an economy measure. Four units of credit may be counted toward 
the degree. 
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Western Reserve University, Frances Payne Bolton School of Nursing: 
Requirement in physical education eliminated when the school was made a 
graduate professional school in September, 1934. 

Joliet Junior College (Ill.): Requirement eliminated in 1934. Facilities 
for boys were inadequate so physical education was made elective for all 
students. Two units of credit may be counted toward the certificate. 

West.—Scripps College: Requirement eliminated in September, 1934. 
Reason: admiration of British tradition of play as natural, unrequired 
activity. 

University of California (Berkeley): Requirement eliminated in 1933. 
Reasons: economy and change in educational policy to allow greater flexi- 
bility of curriculum. 



































Limited: by recommendation of examiners of physical condition... .7. 
UNIVERSITIES AND | | 
LIBERAL ArTs COLLEGES | TEACHERS’ COLLEGES || JUNIOR COLLEGES 
PH S wn Ss | n c 
2288 6s si2 Ss ela 8 8s sy 
BA as BAR A } AA BAH aIA ZA BR & 
III. Do | 
physical 
education 
activities 
receive ! 
credit ? 
Yes 1% 19 35 18 78 77/ 4 #7 =%8 14 JollI 3 #4 8 100 
No 4 4 8 3 23 23) 7 7 30 | 
Total No. units | 
required for 
college degree: 
over 170 7 2 
130-169 2 
128 8 | 
124 33 3 
120-122 8 I 
below 120 I 4 
No. units in physical 
education obtainable 
Unlimited 12 4 
10-20 15 3 
7-8 8 | 4 
5-6 7 I I 
3-4 26 | 3 2 
I-2 2 4 
No. Units which 
may be counted 
toward degree 
Unlimited 6 4 
10-20 II 2 | 
7-8 8 | I 
5-6 8 I 
3-4 29 | 4 
1-2 4 | 2 
| 
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IV. No CHANGE (119 institutions) 














a Universities and 
Liberal Arts Colleges Teachers’ Colleges Junior Colleges 

East 26 _— I 
South 16 I a 
Midwest 34 13 2 
West 16 6 4 

Total g2 20 7 

CHANGES 
a) More time required: ....5 


Mary Baldwin College: now required for 3rd year students as well as 
for rst and 2nd year students. 

Mills College, 1933: increased from 2 to 4 years. 

Pacific University (Oregon): increased from 2 to 4 years—no unit in- 
crease. 

Central Missouri State Teachers College: increased from 1 to 2 years 
to meet state requirement. 

Eastern Oregon Normal: increased from 2 to 3 days per week. 

b) Less time required: ....8 

(Colleges which have eliminated all requirements are not included 
here. See II above.) 

Agnes Scott College: no longer required for seniors. 

Colorado State College of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts: no longer 
required of juniors. 

Elmira College: reduced from 4 to 3 years. 

University of Cincinnati: reduced from 2 years to I year. 

University of Oregon: may be exempted after 4 terms (from last 2 
terms) on basis of skill qualifications. 

Woman’s College, North Carolina: reduced from 3 to 2 years. 

Northeastern Mississippi State Teachers College: March, 1936, only 
one year (without credit) required. 

Santa Barbara: 1 less unit and so one less year required. 


c) More credit given: ....9 
Duke University: requirement of C average in physical education for 
graduation. 


Georgia State College for Women: departments of physical education 
and health combined and credit given for courses offered. 

Louisiana Polytechnic: academic credit given. State teacher’s certificate: 
9 hours of physical education required. 

Mount Mary College (Milwaukee): Junior and Senior courses given 
credit (elective). 

Tusculum College: academic credit given (none given formerly). 

University of Missouri: from % to 1 credit each semester. 
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University of California (Berkeley): 4 units may be counted toward 
the degree, instead of 2 as formerly. 

Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado: 1934—credit first given. 

Eastern Oregon Normal School: from 1 to 3 units per year. 

d) Less credit given or basis of grading changed: ....6 

Colorado State College of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts: from 1 to 
YZ unit per semester. 

Connecticut College: changed from letter grades to passed, not passed. 

Illinois State Normal University: no change in credit but grades elim- 
inated. 

Oberlin: local chapter Phi Beta Kappa will not accept any physical edu- 
cation grades. 

Syracuse: letter grades eliminated: grading is passed or not passed. 

University of Illinois: College of Letters and Science requires 2 years 


without credit—may be excused after first semester on the basis of pro- 
ficiency tests. 


e) Others: 
1) Increase in number and variety of courses offered .......... 20 
2) Increased freedom of election within the requirement ....... 14 
3) Increased emphasis on recreational participation ........... 15 
4) Emphasis on definite skill achievement .................... 6 
5) Curtailment of courses due to budget cuts ................ 7 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


(In response to frequent requests for information concerning the results 
which have followed the elimination of the physical education requirement 
at the University of California at Berkeley, the following facts are ap- 
pended). 

Changes in the status of physical education since September, 1932 

1932-1933: Physical education was required of Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores: % unit of credit for one course during each of the four semesters in 
the Lower Division. 

1933-10934: Physical education was elective for all students: 1 unit of 
credit per course, with a maximum of 2 units counted toward the bachelor’s 
degree. 

1934-1936: Physical education was elective for all students: 2 unit of 


credit per course, with a maximum of 4 units counted toward the bachelor’s 
degree. 


Reasons for the Changes—1. A change in educational policy in the 
University, emphasizing flexibility of curriculum, greater freedom to students 
in planning program. 

2. Efforts toward economy. 

Results of Changes—1. Upper division and graduate students are en- 
rolling, both with and without credit, in far larger numbers than under the 
requirement. 

2. Student enrollment in activity courses has decreased somewhat. 
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In 1933-34 the number of students enrolled was about 65 per cent of 


the former enrollment. 
In 1935-36 the number of students enrolled was about 75 per cent of 


the former enrollment. 

3. The greatest initial decrease was in corrective activities (Rest Period 
adjustments were discontinued), but the enrollment in these classes is now 
approximating the former enrollment. 

4. The types of activities elected are largely the more individual sports 
(tennis, swimming, archery, fencing, golf, etc.) rather than group sports 
(basketball, hockey) or dancing (all types). All these activities are offered, 
however, and enrollment in them is encouraged. 

5. A much larger number of students in each college class are electing 


physical education without credit. 
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A Study Pertaining to the Athletic Di- 
rectorship of Intercollegiate Athletics 


By H. S. DeGroat 
Director of Athletics 
Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts 


HIS study, pertaining to the Athletic Directorship of Intercollegi- 

ate Athletics, is a follow-up of a former study involving forty col- 

leges, some of which are included in this study.* Dr. William L. 
Hughes, retiring President of the College Physical Education Association, 
suggested the bringing of the former study up to date so that it could be 
presented at the annual meeting of the Association in December, 1935. 
A somewhat similar study of the Middle Atlantic states by Professor 
William Stevens of Drexel Institute also gives much valuable material 
along this same line. 

The author is very much interested in the establishment of appro- 
priate administrative standards for conducting intercollegiate athletics, 
which is a field of investigation by a committee of the Association headed 
by Dr. Frank S. Lloyd of New York University. Finding the time-sav- 
ing methods and other methods of efficient promotion of the program 
is very worth while. Simple examples of this are—the use of window 
envelopes in correspondence, which necessitates only one address being 
typed by the stenographer instead of two when the other style of 
envelope is used; planographed printing of forms saves about one- 
third of the cost of printing; and the use of forms such as “Coach and 
Manager’s Trip Plans” which give a source of information from sea- 
son to season on planning trips and their costs, proper time of leaving, 
and other details. 

This study was made by the usual method of questionnaire studies, 
except that a mimeographed copy of the earlier study was sent with 
the questionnaire, which gave those who were willing to take the time 
to answer a compensation for the time they spent, and, of course, a 
copy of the completed study was sent to those cooperating. Out of 
one hundred and twenty-one institutions contacted, there are fifty- 
seven included in the final study, giving a fine cross-section of three 
groups of colleges classified according to enrollment of male students. 
Class A includes eighteen colleges of enrollments between one thousand 
and sixteen hundred. Class B includes eighteen colleges with enroll- 


ments between seven-hundred fifty and one thousand. Class C includes 


* Compiled from data from 57 Colleges and Universities. 
18 Class A—1000 to 1600 men students 
18 Class B— 750 to 1000 men students 
21 Class C— 400 to 750 men students 
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twenty-one colleges with enrollments between four hundred and seven- 
hundred fifty. The following tables give the various kinds of teams 
conducted by the institutions, the amount of the student tax, and the 
percentage used in promoting the intercollegiate program. The institu- 
tions which have the entire control of the athletic program, in which 
football carries the whole program, and in which all teams are major 
are indicated. A summary of the tables would show the following: 

1. That the eastern and New England colleges listed in this study seem 
to conduct more teams than the western colleges. 

2. That full college control of the intercollegiate program is more pre- 
dominant in the class A and B groups. 

3. That the student tax seems to contribute more in the class C group, 
in the New England group, and where larger programs are promoted. 

4. That six of the fifty-seven do not conduct freshman teams, and thir- 
teen of thirty-three in the A and B groups conduct only three freshman 
varsity teams. 

















TABLE I 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY TEAMS CONDUCTED STUDENT TAX 
Crass A V JV F Extra Amount Used by AA 
Over 1000 men 
1. Army 18 18 18 $ .50 $ sot 
2. Boston College 8 7 12.00 6.00 
3. Brown* 13 12 10.00 10.00 
4. Colgatet 13 I 8 20.00 none 
5. Lehigh*+ 9 I 7 15.00 15.00 
6. Louisville? 7 7 3.00 3.00 
7. Maine 8 2 5 10.00 10.00 
8. New Hampshire*? 13 10 none none 
9. N. C. State II 8 15.00 15.00 
10. Ohio Univ. 9 7 6.50 6.50 
11. Oregon Univ. 8 7 15.00 15.00 
12. Rutgers*? 13 I 10 I 23.00 
13. Rensselaer P. I. 7 7 none none 
14. So. Carolina + 10 5 9.00 8.50 
15. Tennessee 9 3 none none 
16. Virginia P. | 9 7 none none 
17. Wake Forest ¢ 6 6 12.00 12.00 
18. Washington Univ. 5 10.00 3.00f 
Crass B 
750 to 1000 
1. Arkansas* ” 3 7.00 
2. Baylort 6 4 7.00 7.00f 
3. DePauwt S 4 none none 
4. Draket 8 10.00 
5. U. of Denver? 8 I 10.00 9.50t 
6. Drexel 5 2 20.00 12.00 
7. Fresno State* 7 3 13.50 3.50 
8. Kansas State T.7 6 ° 7.00 3.50 
9. Lafayettet 12 6 12.00 12.00 
10. Long Island U.* 8 I I 6.00 3.00 
11. U. of Montana 9 3 15.00 7.50 
12. N. Dakota State 6 4 6.00 
13. Oberlint 10 14.00 3.75 
*All teams are major—no distinction made. V—Varsity. 
tProgram controlled by College alone. JV—Junior Varsity. 
tFootball carries whole program. F—Freshmen. 


Extra—1so lb. teams, etc. 
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TABLE I (Continued) 








COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 


TEAMS CONDUCTED 


STUDENT Tax 























Crass B V JV F _ Extra Amount Used by AA 
14. Richmond ’ 9 5 13.00 9.00 
15. Tufts “* Il 2 20.00 16.00 
16. Union II 6 25.00 24.00 
17. Vermont 6 6 30.00 20.00 
18. Williams 13 12 25.00 25.co 
Crass C 
under 750 men 
1. Bowdoin *¢ 9 8 4 I 20.00 14.00 
2. Butler 9 6 2.00 2.00 
3. Case (Cleveland) 8 6 4.00 4.00 
4. Citadel 8 3 10.00 10.00 
5. Conn. State 10 2 7 13.00 13.00 
6. Colorado College 6 3 17.00 7.36 
7. Fenn College * 5 I 10.00 5.00 
8. Howard Payne * 5 5 9.75 4.37 
9. Kent State 7 
10. Milwaukee Tch.* 7 5 10.00 4.00 
11. Muhlenberg 5 15.00 15.00 
12. Ohio Wesleyan 9 5 10.00 9.00 
13. R. I. State * 6 6 20.00 14.50 
14. U. of Rochester 9 5 20.00 10.00 
15. Springfield (Mass.)* 13 2 #64 24.00 9.00 
16. St. Thomas (Pa.) 6 I 2 20.00 20.00 
17. Tennessee Poly. 5 3 8.00 8.00 
18. Trinity (Conn.)7 6 2 I 4 20.00 19.00 
19. Washburn 6 6 4.00 4.00 
20. Wesleyan Univ.7 II I 8 10.00 10.00 
21. Worcester Poly.* 10 I I 12.00 7.00 
Indices refer to note, bottom of page 15. 
TABLE II 
TEAM Crass A Crass B Crass C 
V F JV V F JV V F JV 
Football * 18 18 5 17 II 2 19 15 I 
Cross Country * 13 6 I 13 4 II 5 I 
Soccer 5 6 I 5 2 5 2 
Basketball* 17 18 I 17 12 3 18 18 5 
Lacrosse 5 3 I 4 3 I I 
Fencing 2 2 I I I 
Ice Hockey 5 4 I 2 2 I I 
Baseball* 17 16 I 13 ~ 2 15 6 I 
Indoor Track * 9 8 7 I 8 5 I 
Track* 18 17 I 17 7 I 18 12 I 
Tennis * 18 12 2 17 4 19 6 I 
Rifle 2 I I 
Pistol I I I 
Wrestling 10 7 I 7 3 3 I 
Gymnastics 3 I I 2 I 
Swimming* II 8 I 9 I I 14 5 3 
Boxing 7 5 I 4 I I 2 I 
Golf * 14 7 I 15 3 14 2 
Polo I I I 
Water Polo I 
Winter Sports 2 
Squash I 





* Most common to all classes. It is evident that the most commonly conducted teams are 
in football, cross country, basketball, baseball, track, tennis, swimming, and golf. 
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Table III shows that there is a tendency toward no distinction 
between major and minor teams. The usual major teams are football, 
baseball, basketball, and track. Five out of the twenty-one class C col- 
leges add swimming and cross country to the major sport list. 

Where all teams are considered major there is 7 tendency on the 
part of the athletes to consider that they are all on the same level and 
entitled to the same awards, if any, and it tends to make the promo- 
tion of the program more difficult rather than more easy. If the size 
of the guarantees were used as an indication of major or minor, there 
is a strong argument in favor of having a distinction between teams. 
All athletes have the privilege of trying for a major team and if the 
major team has more award, in the form of charms, sweaters, etc., it 
likewise may have the financial backing to take care of such things 
while a minor team with low income generally costs the athletic de- 
partment considerable to promote it and, therefore, there should be 
less reason for making awards which are logical and reasonable in 
major sports. 











TABLE III 
MAjor AND Mrnor Sports 
MAJorR MINnor 
SPORTS A(18) B(18) C(2r) A B C 
NED 55d 6004's 60000 o0'00eeaaeeuen 5 2 6 
EEE =:5:0'a 050 000805 0600098 enkmE OS 10 12 16 
EE ks 5 once cemenankhameamab aces 8 10 12 
CEE. vscso00s ocr ceseGasndioneneen 8 13 16 
ack i ¢o0sesoese-oneedeakeunabensd 9 13 15 I 
ES (5.508 5'ss seeenGareaoedebhawknd I I I 2 
ES Se.60'secn0 0s 0b0edde batne esata 2 2 2 I I 
EN 55.66.06 6 eaesasveseesererseraews I 3 3 
ER kkesns ces oss 9 des esapederianmas 2 2 9 7 9 
Gymnastics .............0e cece eeeeees I I 2 
UM. bocce cc ccwwn ence nawininscte I I 2 I 
EE xi 6 505 000 00 vee ncesenswunwenn 2 2 2 I 2 
EE i.5c oo 0ccaepansenewnmamencne I I 5 4 5 9 
CES dons <0 se neawre caw eteneaahs I 
Ee b2S aii dees oun abe ae ane Parkas 2 
a cikn dec cccnsvaxepaeweaasaccne 2 3 I 
Ew cv cncccewsasevacewnne I 3 5 2 5 4 
iti nner dt cesionsbebmetaaye 2 2 4 4 I 
ES can aes dohheetseunnev awnumee 3 3 9 9 II 
MT UE ow. ccc ccccccveresvanscue I I I 
PE CE .ocicbritvedeamaternanan I I 
Ce bones scbanira cake keke aaage I 





In a study of the following tables it is found that the title of 
Director of Athletics is the one most commonly used by the entire group 
of colleges studied. Likewise, that the class A directors seem to have 
a less heavy load to carry, though perhaps their loads are more of a 
nervous strain. In the varied duties of the directors there are eleven 
different sports that are coached by directors, twenty-six directors 
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coaching football and basketball, fourteen coaching track, fifteen coach- 
ing baseball—the load seems to involve coaching anywhere from two 
to eight sports by one man. Eight of the directors are three-sport 
coaches. According to this study, either Mr. Morley Jennings of 
Baylor University, or someone directly under him, is the most versa- 
tile coach, coaching eight different teams during the intercollegiate 
year. 

There are sixteen different varieties of supervision done by the 
directors of athletics, the most outstanding of which are the promo- 
tion of physical education programs by forty directors, and super- 
vision of gymnasiums and buildings by thirty-nine. Supervision of 
fields, promotion of intramural programs, and the teaching of physical 
education are the next three types of supervision promoted by the 
larger group of directors. 

The teaching load shows twenty-five different subjects taught by 
the directors in classes that average about eighteen weeks with a few 
between ten and twelve weeks in length. The most common subject to 
all is the teaching of “Administration and Organization of Athletics and 
Physical Education.” 


























TABLE IV 
Vartep TitLtes GIvEN HEADS OF ATHLETIC PROGRAM 
Titles Class of College or University 
A B 
RON (OE PIER oo aici cece iccweevees 7 9 10 
a eee eee I 3 3 
S, ees Oe ee. Me. OO AER. 2... 2.2 ccc cence I I 5 
2 3 
5. Faculty Manager of Athletics .............. I I 
re eer rr I 
7. Director of Physical Education ............. e. I 
8. Athletic Mgr. or Supervisor ................ I I 
TABLE V 
VarieD Duties OF Directors OF ATHLETICS (as Coaches) 
SPORT Crass A Crass B Crass C 
V F A V F A V F A Total 
SE se Se atGea wean a's 3 I 4 I 4 12 I 26 
SS ee 2 I 4 3 I 10 2 3 26 
Sa aa anbacens.<s I I 4 I 4 I 2 14 
Ns fi ale’ a bide aii 6 I 5 2 6 I 15 
Cross Country ....... 3 I 4 
ESR ere I I 2 
Winter Sports ........ I I 
EN a arsigach4.s «60.00 I I I I 4 
Swimming, etc. ....... I I 1 3 
ity 5 sea here a hee I I 
Wrestling ceccceeee cee I 1 
V—Varsity F—Freshman Varsity 


A—Assistant 
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TABLE VI 





A. CoacHiInc LoAp Class: A 








ios) 
o) 





Coach one sport and assist in another...................... 
MD. .< «s0tdaersiepnndsdodesuawenenekadculs sun I 
Coach two sports and assist in another..................04.- 
Oe Pe ee Te er ar ter ere 
Coach three sports and assist in another...................-. 
GE vos n0scnn ski aSonanee ce eudalen she eaeesee' 
Coach four sports and assist in another..................... 
nN ECL OT ECE EE Pe eT re I 
MED, . 5.55.6 view awe e nw od aka inden Seam MeMEe A I 
I IS no nis co bdig:h bee caiseeda RS ab bEE RS a eM a I 

SE MEO, os 66-0500 sige > sccaneddwee acted eee beabens I 


~~ & & | WH 
“=~ NN 
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B. As SUPERVISOR OR INSTRUCTOR OF 


College Physical Education Program ................eeeeee0s 7 15 17 
‘Tenceer Gf Physical Education... .. i.e cccccscavcccccceceecss 5 II 10 
I NS OC ss 6 5 iain die anaemia ble eminem wwe ad win 4 4 5 
Ce occ rcs ewe anReme she dauen See emma eee kee 6 3 3 
a GS SCOOT: 0. sis cccntvdeebavnakdseunebessns 3 4 1 
SE rrr ree eee 10 II 12 
Supervision of Gym. and Athletic Buildings................ II 13 15 
Pameeeer GC intramural PRAGUE... <.scccccesccsescessseeess 5 II II 
I oo 5:4. wae esa MAT a OE Lote MRE aS Siete band I I 
Dormitory Committee Member...:................cceeeeee: I 1 
College Rep. in Chamber of Commerce....................-. I 
Rr Per eer error I 
ee a ean re oe I 
TT Ee ee Be a ee ee I 
Pe ORS DEOUNIOE Son ioc s ctcan avivacanacessaceseccs I 
College Physician and Sup. of Infirmary .................... 


C. As TEACHER OF ACADEMIC CLASSES * 


Principles or Methods of Phys. Ed................0eeeeeee 2 3 
MEME 5 i<ccocntnsne Joednhenehndndendeacwaae a wins 2 I I 
SM SOE: TOU.,s axccrevasesindoedsaiehnewanaaedes avian I I 

Modern Languages ..............ccccccccccccccceces 
err ere rr rrr I 2 I 
i MC. cnn bd ea ktd ee wasadoaddanek cknas desea I 
Medical Supervision and Health.................0ccceeeeees I 
Administration and Organization.................cececeeeeee I 
Hygiene and Health Education................ccccseseseees I 
IE, UNNI, a n.5 5 :4's48)-'osa,o 0:0 ch bse Gro kth ARERR a aiays pawomcain 
ix: Goh sb hid A resin thn 6 stra hw hg EL ato Gia A 
re ee en ane 
memeetave Gy mmastes. on... sc cccccceccccsccsessaveceenceas 
INE A ON ae ane 4 0/0 ara a ew nade @peatereed 
ee ee es 6S Wile, DR ns sccvesecsanesvanscsce 
sa a Sink CEECRA AEE ede EROS OWE 
NE on Unwin ncendan nak Gnleakeswliwdpiasineswasaté 
i 2) (Ne... .... wiivasarediwieictteeeenen 
Theory of Boxing and Wrestling...................ceeceeees 
ene Conchita BROOM, ... «oo <n cbcca dicks aseaseesccvdeces 
TN ns nec cha ci mmacnenabebnchees Cake 
IE sss. 5 inne. aha Gn SA Roe ak RE ILE Oe See 
ee SED. .dccccusdashcondekanessbeetias 
CR Lr ey One ee AE eee I 
Constitutional Law............. gaan ikgih ee aeat kt asa a Did I 
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* The average length of the above courses was 18 weeks; some were listed for 12 and 
10 weeks, and a very few shorter than that. 
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In studying the information regarding the hard workers among 
the directors of athletics, the following directors, or someone directly 
under them, seem to be leading: 

In the class A group: 

Dr. Guy Stevenson, University of Louisville, seems to be the only 
real hard worker of this class. 

In the Class B group: 

Morley Jennings, Baylor University, takes the position as the most 
versatile coach. 

Clair F. Bee, Long Island University, seems to spend the longest hours. 

Dr. Garfield W. Weede, Kansas State Teachers College of Pittsburg, 
seems to be the leader in teaching, closely followed by D. C. Moffett, 

DePauw University, and Earl H. Wight, Fresno State College of California. 

In the Class C group: 

G. O. Penwell, Milwaukee Teachers College, and Frank Keaney, Rhode 

Island State College, seem to be the most versatile coaches. 

Paul D. Hinkle, Butler College, and H. S. DeGroat, Springfield College, 
carry the heaviest teaching loads. 

Joe E. Irish, Colorado College, seems to promote his very efficient 
program the most easily of any director listed in this study. 











TABLE VII 
Tue Harvest WorRKED DrREcTORS 
TEAMS ACADEMIC 
CLASS ASSIGNMENTS Hr. Day - CoacH CLaAss 
University of Louisville ........... 16 12-16 7 4 
B 

Baytet University ......cccccsccses 12 Io 8 

DePauw University ............... 12 10 3 4 
Kansas State Teachers ............ 12 9 2 5 
ME, COUIND occ c ccc cecedecceue's 12 12 I 3 
Richmond, University of ........... 9 10 4 

Long Island University ............ 7 14 3 I 
Fresno State College .............. 9 8 4 
| 8 9 2 3 

C 

Milwaukee Teachers .............. 15 10 6 4 
Butler University ...............6. 13 10 3 6 
Springfield College ................ 16 II 3 6 
ee By ND RIOD viccicivccinccuinees's 15 10 5 3 
Kent State College ................ 10 10 4 3 





SOURCES OF FUNDS AND OTHER ITEMS OF FINANCING A PROGRAM 


In studying the tables covering the topics listed in the above 
heading, one will find that nine different colleges out of fifty-seven 
carry the entire program of intercollegiate athletics the same as in 
other departments of the college. Twenty-five out of the fifty-seven 
furnished coaches’ salaries. Six have a combination of college and 
athletic association. Twenty-seven still leave it up to the athletic asso- 
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ciation to promote the whole program. Four are fortunate enough 
to have football provide the necessary funds. 

It appears that the most common practice is for the athletic asso- 
ciation to purchase the athletic supplies, first aid supplies, and team 
uniforms. The upkeep of fields and ownership of bleachers seem to 
be a combination of the college and the athletic association. Some of 
the directors are satisfied with their present organization, but the 
majority vote that the college should control the whole program direct- 
ly and promote it the same as any other division of the college. 

In methods of financing, the most common procedure is for the 
director of athletics to approve drawing of checks, check up money 
returned by managers from trips and games, turn back the cash 
to the treasurer, and make the analysis of expenses of the department. 
It seems a common procedure for the books to be kept by the col- 
lege treasurer or the associztion bookkeeper. The most common general 
statement of financial standing is monthly. While it is not common 
for the student managers to be allowed petty cash, the author has 
found it very successful and a time-saver as far as purchase of small 
items necessary to the promotion of each team is concerned. It seems 
most advisable to allow the college treasurer or the athletic associa- 
tion treasurer to make out the checks and not the director of athletics. 
The approval of team budgets is usually left to the athletic board. 
In budgeting the team expenditures, there seems to be a tendency 
toward a combination of a set appropriation and the amount necessary 
to carry the schedule made. Most budgets are made out by the director 
of athletics. 


TABLE VIII 
Sources OF FUNDS FOR THE INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETIC PROGRAM 














SOURCES SALARIES OTHER EXPENSES 
B A 
NE 50 aw anwaneend be nbnewewune 6 8 II 5 3 I 
College and Football Profits ............. 2 I I 
Rae See ACR. AGU, ccéscaccccicsens 3 2 I 2 2 I 
College and A.A. and Football ........... 2 3 
College and A.A. and All Sports ......... 13 
Ath. Ass’n and Football Profits ........ 3 3 I 
mee. meee Bed AN Sports. ...0020<602055 3 4 7 3 7 3 
SALARY COMBINATIONS OTHER EXPENSE COMBINATIONS 
College Ath. Ass’n. 
50.0% eng . GME wicscccencns go% Ath. Asie. .....0. 50% 
18.8% 81.2% ED 6 pa saemanes SAM. BE ois ccacad 92% 
90.0% oe, a © i eran 90% Football ...... 57oAAS % 
25.0% 75.0% BI, BOR: Socccscon 3s% All Sports ......0.% 65% 
30.0% 70.0% Ath. Ass’n. ......... 56% Student Tax ....... 44% 
85.0% et a? rey 95% Ath. AGB. ....0085 25% 


80.0% 20.07 
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PURCHASE OF ATHLETIC TEAM SUPPLIES. 
Class A Class B Class C 


IM os clus cmtibveehs cer dacccdscenss 4 3 4 
By College and Athletic Association............... I 3 4 
By Athletic Association alone ................... 12 II 13 
UPKEEP OF PLAYING FIELDS AND SURFACES 
i MD Necacccdecesesacesecsscccccceces 6 5 7 
By College and Athletic Association ..........,.... 7 8 8 
By Athletic Association alone .................... 5 3 6 
PURCHASE OF First Alp SUPPLIES 
a i te a iLid nin 6 ds 5 id'sc'é ae 6'68 00 3 4 4 
By College and Athletic Association ............... I 3 
By Athletic Association alone ..................... 3 5 6 
I RE ee 2 
OWNERSHIP OF BLEACHERS 
ES ES eee 8 7 7 
By College and Athletic Association ............... 2 7 4 
By Athletic Association alone ..................... 7 3 10 
PURCHASE OF TEAM UNIFORMS 
EEE Ee 4 4 3 
By College and Athletic Association .............. I 2 
By Ass’n and Player (Information not collected) 
By Athletic Association alone ..................05- 12 12 14 
Is THE DIRECTOR SATISFIED WITH PRESENT ORGANIZATION ? 
Sess waver Cheese ane hinee bandana sass sier 8 13 15 
0 EES ee te, oe 6 4 5 
VoTEs FAVORING THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS* 

1. College should control all directly .............. 2 5 8 
2. College should pay all coaches’ salaries .......... 3 9 10 
3. College should collect student tax and control 

I, 5c a 5ih bin Sia Nd ba 6:4 0.4.0 00.00 000-64 4 9 7 
4. Student tax should be increased ............... 3 3 6 
5. College should help more ....................-. I I 2 
6. Too many expenses borne by athletic council ... 1 
7. Student Tax should be made compulsory ........ 2 

FINANCES 


Class A Class B Class C 
A. APPROVAL FOR DRAWING CHECKS 
By Director or Graduate Manager............. 10 


9 9 
By College Treasurer or Business Office......... I 3 6 
By Director and College Treasurer............ 2 2 
By Treasurer of Athletic Association........... 2 I 3 
PR ee ee I 2 
i Neca Salata a Miaca Gia. 6'dinihia widens I 
By Auditor or Officer or Assistant Director..... I I I 
By Treasurer of A.A. and College Treasurer.... I 

B. CHECKING oF Money EXPENDED By TEAM MANAGERS 

By Director or Graduate Manager............. 12 9 14 
By Manager with Director.................... 2 
By College Treasurer or Business Office........ I 3 2 
el anos EW haccaet ee scacneoe I 
By Treas. of Athletic Association ............. I 3 
By Director and General Manager............ I 
RE ree I 
CY MORE soo cuca cies ees cece veces I 
Manager not allowed to handle money.......... 2 


* Statements 1-2-3-4 were on questionnaire; 5-6-7 were written by ones replying. 
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Class A Class B Class C 
C. Money FROM GAMES TURNED IN TO TREASURY 


By Director or Graduate Manager............. 5 10 12 
Ry Tractor or other OMG. ci... ksiccivevsaver i I 
By Auditor, Assistant Director, etc............. 6 I I 
Dy Biemdeer and Diencter 5.6.6 c.csess ccunsecsdn 4 
‘ By Coach or Coach and Manager.............. I 3 4 
et ee DOE Sigwarcan dumne rene woreenen 2 6 
; D. Team EXpeNse ANALYSIS SUPERVISED OR MADE OuT 
By Director or Graduate Manager............. 9 10 12 
By Director and Auditor or Officer............. 2 3 
By Auditor and Assistant Director............. 3 
my Ceerecter On BEGMAREE osc ascsnecssaneen I 3 
By Treasurer of Athletic Association........... I 
, By Coach or Coach and Treasurer............. I I 
By Business Office, College Treasurer, etc....... 2 
) et CARRS TYMINIEE ooccec ccs ceouaeseacnevan I 
er Gener. SOG CODEN. 665002 cr dacnedsennesis 2 
Me POCURY BEGMBOE ones ccc cdcrdadaencesices I 
E. Booxs Kept 
By College Treasurer or Business Office....... 9 9 7 
. By Athletic Office and College Treasurer........ 2 
By Eperecter and THOOWMOE «ooo ce cciccnsvecece 2 
By Director or Graduate Manager............. 3 I 5 
} By Athletic Association Officer or Treasurer.... 5 3 6 
er eee IIE a 5.6o dois csv rssen exneee I 
By Director and Managers...................: I 
EE DRONUOE io acces cde desntccennane I 
f F. GENERAL STATEMENT PREPARED 
Ree. CF One. GORDON. inc as cca dveedeweckas ds 2 I 
EE ORE is sinckind ondaaeev eek Ewa ee I 4 
’ EE is 5 os nes heawancereedu panes eeea ee eRe I 2 
Ch WOES: 52.2000%.45:08805scadeno ian wees I 
, EE 5. 4 cy aco 6:0: nracacineKaprnyharia ee peas hain 9 ” 8 
MEE . 0:4 0:6 +458 Rd adaR eae Ree wees 4 4 7 
PE GO GDS. 5 awickn one eddncaddacadmawkaes 2 
PEON ov cavevesacnsendenacessoveu@awe<s I 
; G. Are TEAM MANAGERS ALLOWED Petty CASH? 
TO Aawcnasissnd daksecddasens sacs esa 5 3 4 
r DOR iss cua Gs se se doKG eee on se temtalh eee eames 12 12 16 
, H. CwHecks Mabe Ov1 
ee Res. TNO oid t's gwen dvdncanawns nies 8 12 9 
By Director or Graduate Manager........ rae Sl I 4 
By Director and College Treasurer........... 7 
By Business Manager or Bookkeeper........... I 
By Treasurer of Athletic Association .......... 5 6 
By Special Officer of Association.............. 2 I 
ar PRN CII 5 650.c 8 a Gao54s4s cans bid I 
’ I. TreaM Bupcets APPROVED 
By Director or Graduate Manager............ 6 6 3 
By College Treasurer or Business Manager..... I 3 I 
By Director and College Treasurer............. I 
‘ Geen PGE isons es enede vs cuwas 2 2 
By Athletic Council or Board................. 9 9 12 


By Student Tax Committee................... I I 
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Class A Class B Class C 


SR POIINE, i cisasaciecascisenccsiese’ I 
Team having no budget ...........ccccceecs I 
J. Team Bupcets CONTROLLED 
No budget system used...................005 3 3 I 
Set appropriation for each team............... 7 4 6 
According to games arranged................. I 6 4 ‘ 
Combination of above two ...............065. 5 6 7 ( 
According to football profit................... I \ 
K. Team Bupcets Mape Out 
By Director or Graduate Manager............. II 10 7 
By Board of Control or Council............... I 3 
By Director, Athletic Council, Manager....... I I 
By Business Manager and Director............. 2 I 4 
By Director and Team Manager............... I 3 
ey Terector and Assistant..........ccccccccce I 
By Director and Student Treasurer............ I 
By Director and College Treasurer............ I ’ 
EE SOON, kc ceases cvecsccveecsccs I 


COST OF PROGRAM 

The following table gives the cost of the programs with the salary 
of coaches not included. The high cost seems to be in the organizations 
that are carrying the whole burden. Where the lower cost is shown 
the college may be furnishing such items as upkeep of fields, part of 
the athletic equipment, first aid, and bookkeeping. It would not show 
in the figures appearing in the tables. There is a wide variation due 
to the location of the college, the organization and combination of 
authority, and the vital fact as to whether football and any other ( 
teams show a profit. It is interesting to note that two of the insti- 
tutions run their whole program at a profit and four show no net cost. 


L. Net Cost OF INTERCOLLEGIATE PROGRAM 
No. of Teams Colleges Cost Above Income 





54 I $ 340,000 
2 I 43,400 
I 28,500 

23 I 26,000 } 
17 I 41,000 

Class A 16 I 38,000 + 
15 I 36,000 

I 2,500 ‘ 
; 14 I 5,000 
I 2,000 
' 12 I Profit 
25 I 12,000 
I 10,000 
14 I 14,000 
12 I 30,000* 

I 13,000 ‘ 
wae I 10,000 
Class B 4 am . 40000 
I 25,000 
I 12,315 

I 5,000 P 
8 I 8,000 
6 I Slight Profit 


* Total, not net cost. 
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No. of Teams Colleges Cost Above Income 





25 I 4,000 

22 I 30,000 

19 I 10,000 

15 I 5,000 

14 I no cost 

I 8,867 

I 6,000 

. 13 I 8,000 
Class C 1 12 I no cost 
I 7,500 

II I 18,000 

9 I no cost 

I 10,000 

8 I 6,000 

7 I 6,500 

6 I 1,600 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


25 


The tables show seven different methods of making annual re- 
ports, but the director of athletics or graduate manager is the one 
most commonly assigned this duty. Such reports are generally pre- 
sented to the college president or the athletic board. Some of 
them include as many as seven different items. The four most com- 
mon are the financial analysis, recommendations of changes, etc., 
trends and problems facing the department, and the outstanding fea- 
tures of the year. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF INTERCOLLEGIATE PROGRAM 


A 
Made: By Director or Graduate Manager..................... II 
By Business Office or Auditor... occ ccc cece cccccesece 3 
ND on cea cnesadshweasesdnctnad eiGeieasveeenun I 

Se OD TE on 6 oiccinn.cea whe nardwawaencsssadwanne 

By Director and College Treasurer...................45: 

By Director and Chairman of Athletic Board.......... 

Mer Se COMI casos cccuysannsnnes auconess 
ee: ee ee NN ao. cic dn ccandensawmiweersecsdesss 6 
we Bie Commell of Been. iivik sic sc cscccscasenscacs 5 
ye ee ere I 
Pe ED... cdcandaeeaicanakes saab kens clean eeeeeen I 
ee NE: QE TRIER, 6 iin aks sae en eiebncsen@enn I 

en OE CI ks Sib casaceedanmasaniin vegunw es 

To Student Association Committee..................06. 

we SIONS OF DID nis sca sacs ssdeksarsierasiads 

ReEporTS INCLUDE 

ates of Oe. cnc caiscesedaabisebebrtadreendds 9 
es CC OEE so csccskbhussseseesesuckessats II 
Ns... cxntebdeewetes ana ieenienehieninneuesece 6 
PE ...ccciidis ds 6 ednabanwedeeaebeeadedens kadws II 


a 


10 


12 


aun 


16 
12 
13 
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Tendencies and Problems 
Participation of students 
I agree dias k clsea@ 0 4ba ecb 0.4 0aan ade deine pan 


Note: One college makes monthly report of above to Athletic Board. 


How FYIELDs AND PLAYING SURFACES ARE SUPERVISED 


By Superintendent of Grounds....................ccccceeeeeee 4 
By Director or Graduate Manager...............0cccccceeeeee 10 
By Director and Superintendent of Ground..................... 3 


oe Siac wpwe.c.0 '0.0s.0deenes becedesves 
By Athletic Board and Superintendent of Property 
NI IN kg oink assess ove bob 4:0\00 de binlee eases 
By Coaches and Member of Committee 


AWARDS TO PLAYERS 


A. Varsity LETTER CERTIFICATES 


NN EE ee 2 
ee eee 8 
EY I oo co dna sb keene sinnseenvébeteeeesbeceda 5 
re ee fhe kesescecekiens eves seseedavoaes 

i 7a ct Semen tikia SUhs sad den aed aed twin dd aBbe ees I 
One for first letter and senior year................ccccceueceees I 


One to three-letter men at graduation....................00000- 
One for each sport, extra seasons added 


os oc ae g De cab Ve 64618 '0 6 a.asiao 64d awea does 
B. Goitp CHARMS AWARDED 
i did ah aeG sha bak nee Keene ees 6eaedsdedeaewanne I 
iis LAG Raa Macs he d0d rhe aha en sew sbeaseioat 12 
as ain aid salagxisny! 4/80 Gi nXAiKwid'e di.eeeididiowene nw se asraicmeda 
ata so isis wide tac erae new ta aie eis acaak ele 6 ine. varaes Ramiele 7 
acca a ik Matta kino OG.sr6 Ale dd dined aisle-4e tecw eincaweamee 8 
an seg on Rae iGo SiciGi 6 SOR) 0:5 10:4 6.0.40 4 Sachi o'r Sale MeTUN 7 
NS ee Ri cad gle ate oa Aa a WAS A8ie aA cin 46:8 Sw aoe 
eee eecdcdnnentss orenkiee kanes wus 2 
en can eth cc ak che saws TA nunc ebKs es enldwsceion enka 
iy Ante Mates baisiehicess da schwne ss cabdabegugr 
NNR, MN a ara sic obra scbid ms did dane gi Sa Sa eGeaie ace 
C. Goro CHARMS AWARDED FOR 
I ec A a haces seed eesersssaedaraeaadan I 
EES OG nc kiccncsodcctcecansecececcesieensscs 6 
RE, OUND: GOON 56s 5c ds n.ciee sce ved es cavenccesaawes 3 
re ciate ao tie dikes Pale i AiW.o w aw & a wine oan a aceiasb aielela 3 
NE aie ia has aig ie 6iaiN wid kGla'e do oes oso dp oandae oak 2 
ea cian eebecebadsdeseesnaaanenwe I 
ioc id DRESS ene aa nbawcivedannRingienien I 
i sc ich eth ck cas aseibesnsenoneerhenns oe 
nS OE EE EP Pe ree I 


Playing maximum number of seasons in one or more sports 
ARE rege ORE UTES SESS > EN an ean 


Breaking track or swimming record..................200e0ee00: 
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Cc D. SWEATER AWARDS 
10 Class and No. 
‘ PN BOF ow cc ccccccesnsccccee : of Colleges Me. of Tenn 
ist letter and to Seniors............... A I with 5 major teams 
B I with 6 varsities 
C 2 with 5 varsities 
PP MEE oc cnssesenesens binwane A 4 one with 13 var. 
one with 3 var. 
two with 7 var. 
B 3 two with 8 var. 
one with 9 var. 
Cc I with 5 major teams 
{ All teams each letter................0e8: A I with 2 major teams 
{ B 4 with 2 major teams 
one with 4 majors 
one with 5 var. 
one with 6 var. 
one with 8 var. 
C I one with 9g var. 
Only first letter in each sport........... A 6 one with 13 var. 
two with 9 var. 
; one with 8 var. 
one with 7 var. 
} one with 2 var. 
B 3 two with 11 var. 
: one with 10 var. 
Cc 8 one with 11 var. 
, one with 10 var. 
three with 9 var. 
one with 8 var. 
: one with 7 var. 
one with 5 var. 
’ COI. 5 on 5 cicussnucsacesded A 2 one with 5 major 
teams 
- one with 3 major 
teams 
i To Senior football players............. Cc 2 one with 11 var. 
| one with 8 var. 
| Peek Gee Petters ORY. is cc oinsisnvscesen A I one with 9 var. 
B I one with 3 major 
y teams 
‘ ° 
First and third letter................6. A ° 
, B 2 one with 9 var. 
one with 6 var. 
4 First letter and each 12 hours work.... C I one with 6 var. 
First 2 letters—blanket or framed letter 
with record for 3rd letter........... Cc I one with 9g var. 
Lettermen in junior year.............. C I one with 6 var. 
' First letter in major sport............. Cc 2 one with 5 var. 


one with 4 var. 
No sweaters awarded by policy........ Cc 5 
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THE PRACTICE IN GIVING SWEATERS AS AWARDS IN 
NEw ENGLAND COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES* 


Number 
The Practice of Inst. Institution Involved 
1. No sweaters awarded............ 4 Amherst, Clark, Maine, M.LT., Ci: 
2. One sweater for any one student 
during his 4 years. Major sports Cl 
ince sor bakuw tia evk hice isae 8 Bowdoin, Coast Guard Acad., 


Conn, State, Springfield (Senior 
Football), Trinity, Tufts, Yale 
3. One sweater in each major sport.. 10 Bates, B.C., Holy Cross, Mid- Cc 
dlebury, Northeastern, R. I. 
State, Wesleyan, Worcester Tech., 


Boston U. 
4. Only one sweater in each year. May 
be won in any sport ............ I Brown University 
5. One sweater in each sport........ 2 Dartmouth, New Hampshire 
6. May win 2 sweaters in each major 
sport (1st and senior year)...... 2 Norwich, Univ. of Vermont , 


E. Rocky MounrTAIN CONFERENCE ATHLETIC AWARD SYSTEM 


According to a rule recently adopted by the Rocky Mountain 
Conference a school may purchase for an athlete only one sweater 
a year. An athlete qualifying in more than one sport may choose 
the sweater he prefers. When he does not take a sweater in a sport, . 
he is awarded points according to the following table. Various awards 
are later made according to the number of points he accumulates. 
When he takes a sweater he does not get points for the sport that year. 


SCHEDULE OF ATHLETIC POINTS 


Total 
Fr. Soph. Je. Sr. Letter Possible ) 
5st saletonl nies 10 3 4 5 10 40 
Basketball ............ 2 3 4 5 10 40 a 
Baseball .............. 2 3 4 5 10 40 
Se eae 2 3 4 5 10 40 
ES I 2 3 5 7 28 
Wrestling ............. I 2 3 4 7 28 ri 
ec ctanacccacee I 2 3 4 7 28 
re I 2 3 4 7 28 
Se er oe I 2 3 4 7 28 } 
Gymnastics ........... I 2 3 4 7 28 


SCHEDULE OF ATHLETIC AWARDS 


10 to 24 points—Rocky Mountain Faculty Athletic Conference Charm. 
25 to 49 points—Blanket. 

50 to 70 points—Bathrobe. 
71 to limit—Certificate. 


Points are not lost when one of the earlier awards are chosen. (Above infor- 
mation furnished by Jo Irish, Colorado College.) 


* Reported by Dr. J. Harmon, Boston University. 
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F. BLANKET AWARDS 
No. of 
Colleges How Awarded 


Class A.... I Choice of sweater or blanket—one only in each sport 
Three-letter men in any sport 

Third letter—choice of sweater or blanket 

To Seniors 

To Senior 3-sport men 

To Senior football men 


I 
Class B.... I 
I 
I 
I 
ioe: ©... I To Seniors—choice of sweater or blanket 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Three-letter men in football occasionally 
Three-letter men in any sport 

To Seniors 

To nine-letter men only 

To Seniors by Honor Society 


G. FRAMED CERTIFICATES AWARDED 


Class A—1 college—Major award. 


H. Orger AWARDS 


One college gives key to Senior three-letter men—11 varsities. 
One college gives Life Time Pass to Home Events. 

One college reports giving uniforms to captains. 

Framed Pictures of the Team— 

To players and coaches: One college with 9 Varsities. 

To Coaches: One college with 11 Varsities. 


ATHLETIC AWARDS 


The preceding tables indicate that the majority of the colleges 
give a varsity certificate with each letter awarded, but there is a 
tendency toward one certificate, which includes the entire career of 
the athlete, being awarded in his senior year. This is a very fine type 
of award and has been known to work out financially better than 
awarding a certificate with each letter, the institution being able to 
turn out a very excellent certificate, framed, for each athlete at a 
lower cost than the other method. 

The award of gold charms seems to be only occasional and for 
outstanding teams, thirty-one out of fifty colleges seeming to award 
such charms only occasionally. A varsity charm which is suitable for 
all sports with a changeable panel seems to be the most reason- 
able and does not cost too much. 

There are twenty-three different ways of awarding sweaters. Seven- 
teen colleges seem to favor giving only one sweater with the first 
letter in each sport. 


CUTS FROM ACADEMIC CLASSES 


The following table lists sixteen system of allowing cuts from 
academic classes by students competing on teams. Twenty-eight insti- 
tutions require the cuts to be made up. There are six that allow no 
cuts at all and six have no limit on cuts. 
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CuTs FROM ACADEMIC CLASSES ALLOWED ATHLETES ON TRIPS 


A B C 
a a 6 Gk ase dG ASA wisi 0 wd adaw waoieleatens 2 2 2 
Neh ac chin vans s'aseeud boGauceee 2 2 2 
ute according to the achedule ...........ccccccccccccccsnce 2 2 
Re ee eee I 
4 full days allowed each team...............cccc cece cccccccs 2 2 
STO GOS BOWEN GACH TEAM. 2.0... c ccc cece ccc cccccccccce I I 
A a 4 I 
5% to 9 days allowed each team...........2........cc0c0e: I 
B all GRyS OUOWER GACH TEAM. . 2.0... cece ccc ccc ence ccccs I I 
i Saw Nec cRNe Saw ees dedicsevveeicsweaawcbee 
i es See Ne hbase cueteade ae ee essa eeauwa I 
Cuts excused but work must. be made up......... a Ee: II 6 II 
ae cabins ac cmah a hee essennemceseces I 
ee a I 
re I 


One-third cut for each full cut. (cut allowance) 
Maximum hours listed by sports 


ASSISTANTS TO THE DIRECTOR 


Looking back over the load of the various directors of athletics, 
one can easily see the need for many of them having assistants, either 
part-time or full-time. The following table shows that seventeen have 
one full-time assistant, while eleven others have part-time assistants; 
the majority have a full-time stenographer, while many have an 
additional part-time stenographer. 


No. A B Cc 
EEE DOE OOS PRT aT ee 4 
NON, iio Cat xnsnnbecneeeeerdinedse ve 2 I I 
I 7 5 5 
CS tele. wee aheneyaewres aa 3 I 
we I 
I 3 2 4 
Full-time stenographers ................2eeeeeeees 2 3 I 
I 13 8 7 
Part-time stenographers ................eceeeecees 3 I 


N 
nN 
_ 


PLAYERS’ “COMPS” 


Complimentary tickets for players at home games and visiting 
team players are a source of much trouble to every director. The fol- 
lowing list shows thirty-five different ways of giving out such tickets, 
the most common use seems to be allowing two “comps” to each 
man on the squad or two to lettermen and one to non-lettermen. 

The most common of the eight systems shown below of appoint- 
ing varsity team managers seems to be the one allowing the manager 
to work up and be appointed by the director of athletics or the 
director and the athletic board. The most advisable system, after 
some study, would be the appointment upon the recommendation of 
the manager and the coach to the director and the director to the 
athletic board or council. Most of the colleges appoint their managers 





acc 








a a a) 
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according to their choice of sports and not without giving any choice. 

There seems to be a distinct tendency toward the director of 
athletics handling all of the correspondence and allowing the team 
managers to promote the practice of the team and the games them- 
selves. This is a tendency toward direct control by the college or the 
athletic association. Whatever experience is gained by student man- 
agers handling correspondence and such details is oftentimes offset 
by misunderstandings and inefficiency in the promotion of the pro- 
gram. Student managership requires very careful supervision by the 
director and, undoubtedly, is more costly than the other system. 

The care of visiting teams is a feature of the promotion which 
seems to need some thought on the part of directors of athletics. 
Forty-five of the institutions listed in the figures below have no sepa- 
rate organization. Only twelve have dependable and well-organized 
systems, and twenty-six either state that their organization needs 
more supervision or is not always dependable. One of the real returns 
from promotion of intercollegiate athletics is the sportsmanship and 
the friendship developed between players of different institutions. 
If such a feeling cannot be developed there is something lost from the 
promotion of our athletic programs. 


Piayers’ “Comps” 


A B Cc 
1. § allowed each player on the squad ................ee00e I I 
2. 2 allowed each player on the squad ..............eeeee- 7 4 
3. 1 allowed each player on the squad ............ceceeeees 4 
4. 2 allowed each player who has played ................-. 3 
ee a rrr rere eee I 
Ce ee, OTS GRU OME okie sic incaduwadenssescncs I I 
7. 2 allowed players called out—1 to others...............45. I 
8. 3 allowed players called out—others 1 ..............65. 
Ce NE: oy. 5.k porns eceeteadbaies deeaeeee sew ewes I 
10. 2 to lettermen—others called out 1 ........-..cecscscecece I I 
Ir. 2 to lettermen—others on squad 1 ..........eceeeeeevees I 2 
Sie EE IG vec cnentnestcduubs Cbd Geneeseenaswes I 
i POR: oc ngs Gs cewek gie Res cer seehweeneseesaem I 
14. 2 allowed Seniors making trip .......cccssccscccccscece 2 
i. ees. A, SUOTD. 4, TE, OB bis cscs awe cansns wade I 2 
6. Semfors 3, Juniors 2, Sephs. £.....cccccccccccscccosceces 2 
ny. Seniors 3, Juniors 2, Sophs. 2, others 1 ........ccsccossess I 
en 6 ee oe cs ccna mh te Rawle etka ae a I 
19. 1 for each letter in that sport, others 1 ..............06-- I I 
20. 4 to all who played previous game, others 2 ..............- 
21. 2 for half the home games all on squad .............+++++ I 
EL Denes NE GE 6 onic s sdb ecns cebu awninis caneen ess I 
ee Se rere rr errr rr tery 
24. Student ticket made complimentary ............-0.0eeeee: I I 
25. 1 to players on minor or send teams ............+-+-e08: I 
26. 2 each to football and baseball men .............+++-+: I 
27. 3 allowed each assistant mamager.............eeeeeeeeees I I 
28. 2 allowed each assistant manager ............seeeseeeees 2 
29. t allowed each assistant manager ..........sseeeceeeees 4 I 
30. 2 allowed for visiting parents ...........+eeeeeeeeeeeeees 
31. 1 allowed for visiting parents ...........:+eseeeeeeeees I 3 
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A B c 

es! ee I 
ee ee Oe On. cc ackberrecccneseseeeun I 
34. 1 to each member of family and 1 girl friend ............. I 
ee NE Re aacaly as 0c,SKGGN Saldaenedcde wie bas e'es I 2 

APPOINTMENT OF VARSITY TEAM MANAGERS 
1. By Director—after working up as assistant............. 5 6 5 
ee ee a rer eee 5 I 9 
3. By former manager’s recommendation ..................- 
4. By former manager and coach recommendation .......... 4 5 I 
5. By former manager, coach and squad ................... I 
ee ee Oe a ccc cenae ne bbe danewedcwieaaiesas 3 2 
7. By Phys. Ed. Staff—recom. of coach and mgr............. 2 
8. By Director, coach and vote of team ............ccceeeee 


ASSISTANT MANAGERS ASSIGNED TO SPORTS 


eR ON OE oo isos Sn ub aba: 6.0 0,0 6.0.6 0 o.nrnmin 860 wale 16 13 15 
SE, ND I vnc cess aeneecseetcescadccewees I 2 2 
NUMBER OF ASSISTANT MANAGERS 

Juniors Sophomores Freshmen 
Major Teams a 28 € A B . A 8-¢ 
TS ESE ee 2 2 2 2-4 I 2-3 4 I 4 
Minor Teams 
DEN Riiitanioseeasee I-2 I 1-2 2 I 2 2 I 
HANDLING OF GAME CORRESPONDENCE 
A B C 
1. All handled by Director or Graduate Manager.............. 9 8 13 
ee OE GE wcrccsescccncccascceccceseceses I 5 5 
Bc I I BIID ions ccciceccccnceneseensvenee 
4. By Director and Student Managers ..............eeeeeeees 3 2 I 
i i Ci cs ccencecensscvcececsesienes 
6. Football by Director—other sports by managers............ 3 2 I 
7. Basketball by Director—others by managers ............. 4 2 3 
8. By Director, Coaches, and Managers .................05- 3 
DETAILS OF CORRESPONDENCE SYSTEM 
1. Managers do not handle correspondence ................. 9 10 16 
2. Director opens all manager’s mail ...............e0eeeeees 5 4 10 
3. Director inspects all manager’s mail ....................0. 4 4 9 
4. Director writes suggestions on incoming mail............... 4 3 4 
5. Mail is registered in book: date of letter................. I 2 
CE. SUR ice ccosencacsa's a 
note of content ............. a 
re 2 3 
6. Outgoing mail is inspected by director..................... 5 2 8 
7. Unanswered letters checked upon in 5 days................. I 4 3 
8. Incoming letters stamped with date of arrival............ I I I 
9. Incoming letters marked according to sport for filing purposes 
ED, le Gc REE enue Ndak4ddskeda sevens dentrcd ends 5 4 5 
10. Common file—letters filed by sports.................20000. 5 5 12 
ER. AD. SD. BOE ORG MORIRNEE onc ccccccscccccccdccccs 4 I I 
12. Basket for each manager in Director’s office................ 4 I I 
ee CU, OE MN svc nccccccsccdccccencudoress 3 I 
14. Desks availabie but unassigned...............cceeeceeeees r I 4 
15. Correspondence kept in manager’s own room............. I 
ORGANIZATION CARING FOR VISITING TEAMS 
1. Dependable and well-organized..................-eceeeees 5 3 4 
ee EE one sc as xa cvcscuvavessousavacws 13 15 17 
i Ne cra das washes bes edneéeehedes 7 2 3 
ee sy sale nin vc ane ssceesessoesewes 7 4 3 
s. Supervised by Faculty member...............csccccceeees 2 3 3 
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OFFICE FORMS AND GAME ADVERTISING 


The figures below give a list of twenty-three different styles of 
office forms used by different institutions, six of which are common 
to between twenty and twenty-nine institutions, while there are ten 
others that are listed by at least ten of the institutions. By having 
proper forms that can be used efficiently there is a saving of time and 
a real source of keeping records for histories and for publicity. From 
the samples of forms sent in and from the experience of the writer, 
there seem to be excellent forms used by the following colleges, and 
probably many other colleges not known to the director, namely, Penn 
State College, Lehigh, and Army Athletic Association. 

A careful study of the game advertising will show that most of the 
colleges use store window and street car posters, direct mail to their 
alumni, windshield stickers, and have either a full-time or part-time 
publicity director. 


OFFICE AND Recorp ForMsS 


A B Cc 
RII. a6, 55. 0 a 6 oink Kua KEN OW aR RA Oe AUR Aw eka eee I 2 
SE : BROUE. 4. 656:5 dn wand edie Seg w nano eee eweR eee 13 7 9 
ET CEE RECT Ee. Peter eee ee ree: II 7 7 
en ee COONS: DOOR, a ons on kWennsexdedeneaeadeaesede 6 3 7 
SOIR SOOOR 655 5 iacs00's iuGusdsnnsawennecne ds ee 6 3 7 
EE BEMOENE TGEUBS 66s 0s00 cose en eerenees cenedues a 4 3 3 
CN en cc kk ween bee aOR aA NEWS Se 4 4 3 
ee, ME, (ON 4c cinta e Swe eek Ake AeA nReeaS 7 4 4 
EE ONIN RMD. 5. scien uc in chin Goon iain aes op OER i A 4 3 3 
10. Squad statistics form for sport editors..................4. 7 4 5 
11. Recommendations for letters or numerals................. 4 4 5 
12. Recommendation form for manager appointments.......... 5 4 
13. Form for assignment of assistant manager for home events.. 1 2 
14. Form for checking attendance and work of assistant managers 1 3 
15. Form for notifying manager of unanswered letters.......... I 
16. Cash receipt form for use on trips, etc...............000. 8 7 4 
17. Form for drawing money for team event................. 8 8 6 
18. Athlete’s history blank for publicity data................. 4 4 3 
19. Form for payment of bills by check.................-000- 8 8 7 
Pn Ss SOME cc ncccvacveesehewessdGuceheweainev en « II 10 5 
Se NEE SOT COOM BOIOEE «6 voc ence ciccdwacesataterasescons I 
Sen ae Oe SUE no 8 kc ca preee aeenkeceawnsbenens I I 
23. Manager’s reports bound each season................-eeee: I 
GAME ADVERTISING 
Sees Gabon in cbaek: WIRES, cc cnacncanendnesscinusssansadensaoenn 42 
2. Posters on street cars. 20 for $1 per day, 25 for $2, 250 at 3c each........ II 
SO : AMIES «5 ik.kos in sn so cae whee ee Ree ninn oe Lae eh anion 5 
4. Auto tire covers. Sports using: Football 15—Track—Basketball.......... 20 
Ne ROCCE EN ary Or PE ASLO PR ete ek 6 
6. Direct mail to alumni. 1 to 6 times per year. 400 to 7000 men........... 35 
So ee Om (Westies Gee... | Wid, caneedabhunesaeedseeenchensdectabel 3 
Beeees, Wieee Ges, .....s.acdocasdeeenceacandhadenenddueweul 10 
9. Paid newspaper ads. Football 16—All sports 3—BB 7—Baseball 5........ 28 
er Senin GUNNS, . . nc cvarcesbvcddkceseeeebhdakcoadeeeheee 37 
Co ere eee $50 to $1200 
Og Re err e preys Rime $25 to $1500 


ee ME ic ivces anbeddbedeuenchunnal $50 to $ 400 
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11. Have employed Publicity Director—part time 19; full time 14.......... 33 
oc ae eece cd secesea.euneecneeees skeen I 
13. Rent billboards from advertising agencies................ccceeeececcees 7 
I NN ins Gig 5.6.5 e044 590 d00Ke Keb neeh eemenn see yea 22 
ee I eas Lis, gra ns diba0'4s 6) 45KIS ad a 04S Sea Ss Asis 06 ee RE 8 
16. Have large bulletin boards about city with home events listed............ II 


Number of boards: 1 in 5 colleges 
2 in 1 college 
4 in 4 colleges 
5 in 1 college 


LIMIT OF GAMES IN THE VARIOUS SPORTS 


The following table shows the number of games allowed by the dif- 
ferent institutions in the various sports in varsity and freshman com- 
petition. Careful study of this would show that the majority of the 
colleges allow— 


9 football games 8 to 10 swimming meets 

15 to 20 basketball games 6 boxing matches 

10 to 14 hockey games 6 golf matches 

8 soccer games 14 to 16 baseball games 

4 to 5 track, dual meets 2 to 4 indoor track championships 
4 to 6 cross country meets 1 or 2 outdoor track championships 
6 to 8 wrestling meets I or 2 cross country championships 


In freshman competition, the number of games is much reduced, 
but a study of them would give some information to the director in 
promoting his program. 

The writer feels that the schedule of any sport should not be 
longer than one in which the players can continue to improve and 
secure an educational value in such competition. In some sports the 
educational value of playing must be spread over more than one sea- 
son. As soon as an athlete ceases to learn, the playing of the games 
may become drudgery or only a contest taking time from other edu- 
cational endeavor. In team games, such as football, soccer, etc., a 
schedule of eight or nine games seems to fall in the above area. In 
baseball where some of the players, such as the pitchers and catchers, 
cannot play in every contest, there is a reason for playing between 
sixteen and twenty games. This is a question which needs study by 
directors of athletics. 





A, B or C means only college of that class. 


LIMITS OF GAMES SCHEDULED 


Varsity TEAM Limits 
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A Comparison of Two Methods of Testing 
Response to Auditory Rhythms 


By NADINE Buck 


Department of Physical Education for Women 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs 


N AN unpublished study of factors affecting perception of auditory 
I rhythm, made by a former University of Wisconsin graduate stu- 

dent,* the influences of intelligence, motor memory, auditory acuity, 
musical training, and motor experience on the perception of rhythm 
were considered. It was found that the group of students rating high on 
a given rhythm test excelled in all except auditory acuity and motor 
experience factors. Intelligence, motor memory, and musical training 
influenced the auditory perception of rhythm. The study was based on 
a group of students rating high on a written test of seventy-two rhythm 
patterns given with auditory stimuli and a group rating low on the 
same written test. 

In the field of work with rhythm, one of the frequent ways of ob- 
taining scores is by treatment of graphic, i.e., written representation 
of response. The question arises, would the subjects have ranked in 
the same order in a test based on a simple motor response to an audi- 
tory rhythm? It is possible that intelligence and training may be 
necessary for the particular type of response to rhythm which was used 
in the written test, but that they may not be related to the perception 
of rhythmic patterns. 

Before starting a method of testing response, a review was made 
of the various rhythm studies that had already been carried out and 
this study was divided into three main divisions: (1) standardized 
tests for rhythmic ability; (2) apparatus that had been used in meas- 
uring rhythmic response; and (3) rhythm studies in the physical edu- 
cation field. 

Two standardized tests of rhythm are found in the field of music, 
and one in a series of tests for the appreciation of literature. Dean C. E. 
Seashore and Kwalwasser-Dykema designed tests to determine musical 
talent and measure specific sensory capacities which enter into musical 
talent and thus contain much material irrelevant to the physical edu- 
cator. In the Seashore Test for Sense of Rhythm, the subject is to tell 
whether two patterns given in sound by a phonograph record are alike 
or different. The Kwalwasser-Dykema Rhythm Discrimination Test, 
also given by means of the phonograph record, measures capacity to 


* See bibliography, reference No. 5. 
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detect the presence or absence of time or intensity variation in a series 
of paired rhythmic patterns. The third test referred to is a test for 
recognition of rhythm patterns in literature, designed by Hannah 
Logasa and Martha Wright of the University of Chicago High School. 
The test for rhythm consists of ten pieces of literature to be matched 
with ten patterns having straight or curved lines which represent the 
rhythmic patterns of literature. 

A review of the apparatus used in rhythm studies showed: (1) 
efforts to keep the stimuli consistent by the use of the metronome, 
phonograph records, and revolving perforated films, (2) perception of 
rhythm as measured by recognition or comparison of auditory stimuli, 
and (3) the motor response of hand or foot movements as recorded by 
the kymograph or revolving drum. 

A number of rhythm studies have been made in the physical edu- 
cation field. Reference to these is made in the bibliography at the end 
of this article. 

As stated in the opening paragraph, this study developed from re- 
sults obtained in a previous study of an auditory rhythm test given to 
major students in the department of physical education for women of 
the University of Wisconsin. A wide range of scores had been made in 
a written test taken by students having a course in rhythmic form and 
analysis. The test consisted of eighteen rhythmic patterns given in 
sound, to be reproduced graphically in long and short dashes. An effort 
was made to determine reasons for the wide range in scores. Findley 
concluded that high intelligence and good scores on the rhythm test 
were related. The question arose as to whether the intelligence might 
not be the factor which made possible the change from auditory stimuli 
to graphic response. 

A common response to rhythm is tapping of the hand or foot. This 
response is often unconscious. If the response of hand or foot could be 
adequately recorded, the factors involved in perception and response 
would be greatly reduced. Since the control of the hand is better in fine 
movements than the control of the foot, a record of hand movements 
would measure more accurately the response to rhythmic patterns. 

A small machine for the recording of hand taps was built by a 
mechanician in the Department of Engineering. The machine was con- 
tained in a box 10” & 8” X 7”. Above the box was a plate depressor. 
The plate moved downward when tapped and returned to place when 
released. A three-arm lever connected with the plate was held in normal 
position by a spring coil. The lever had a pencil holder at the opposite 
end, placed in front of a revolving drum, which was mounted on a 
horizontal spindle. The pencil holder moved horizontally when the 
plate was tapped. A pencil stylus fastened into this pencil holder had 
a hollow tube for a piece of pencil lead, and a delicate coil inside fur- 
nished pressure against the lead piece to cause continuous pencil mark- 
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ing on the paper. An unmarked roll of paper was mounted on a hori- 
zontal spindle in the rear of the box. The strip of paper came forward 
between rollers and the drum. The two small rollers were placed to 
hold the strip of paper firmly against the drum. The drum was geared 
by a chain and driven by an electric motor. The paper moved at a rate 
of seven inches in ten seconds. See Figure I. 

A record of a series of taps could be read easily as the duration for 
each tap value was marked horizontally on the paper and corresponded 
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to the symbols of long and short dashes used in the written test. A 
rhythmic pattern, simple or complex, of even or uneven divisions, could 
be tapped by an individual and simultaneously recorded by the machine 
pencil on the moving paper giving a picture of time intervals in pattern 
series that could be scored as either right or wrong. 


PROCEDURE 


The written test consisted of eighteen patterns based on underlying 
beats of two, three, or four. It ranged from groupings of undivided 
beats = = to groupings of beats with even == and uneven == divisions. 
Each pattern was given one, two, four, and six times in the Findley 
study, making a total of seventy-two items. The order of the written 
test in this study was the same as that given in the mimeographed form 
used by Findley. The patterns given six times were only given three 
times in this study to provide for comparison with the tapping test. 
(See description of tapping test.) 

The entire written test was given during the class hour to four 
classes in dancing. The tempo for the underlying beat for all groupings 
was moderate. The tempo was set in the mind of the administrator 
before giving the auditory rhythm test by listening to the regular re- 
curring tick of a metronome giving a moderate tempo. The rhythm 
patterns were beaten on a wooden temple block with a wooden baton to 
obtain clearness and similarity of sound. 

A few directions were necessary. A mimeographed form sheet was 
given each student. The rhythmic pattern given for each measure was 
to be diagramed in dashes over the underlying beats. Each pattern was 
given once or with repetition. The number of repetitions to be expected 
was announced before each pattern was given. 

An effort was made to interest the groups in the experiment so as 
to obtain their best efforts. It was explained as a thesis study com- 
paring a written and a tapping test of rhythm. Volunteer appointments 
were made for the individual tests in tapping. 

For the tapping test, one-half of the written test was used. The test 
consisted of the same eighteen rhythmic patterns based on the under- 
lying beats of two, three, and four. Each pattern was given twice and 
three times, thirty-six rhythms in all. The patterns were given in the 
same order as they appeared in the mimeographed form for the written 
test, using only those which were repeated two and three times. All 
patterns in the written test given once or four times were eliminated 
from the tapping test. In the tapping test, a pattern had to be given 
more than once in order that the last beat or tap in the first pattern 
could be measured. Since the tapping test had to be given individually, 
time was a factor to be considered. For this reason, the patterns were 
not given four times. 

From the four dance classes which were given the written test, a 
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mixed group of thirty-five volunteers took the tapping test a week 
later. This group happened to be almost evenly divided between dance 
or physical education majors and students in other college departments. 
A half hour was allowed for each testing, but the average time used by 
an individual was twenty minutes. Each rhythm pattern was beaten in 
the same manner as for the written test. 

The directions were: “One-half of the entire test of seventy-two 
rhythms will be given. All the patterns will be given with two or three 
repetitions. You are to tap just what you hear. Before I beat each 
pattern on the block, I will tell you the underlying grouping to expect 
and the number of times the pattern will be given, two or three. Be 
sure you hear the hum of the machine before you begin tapping.” 

The subject sat in a chair with the machine in easy access to her 
hand. She was allowed to tap for a few seconds on the plate depressor 
until familiar with the feeling of the mechanism. The administrator of 
the test was placed so as to be out of the vision of the subject. The 
administrator sat a little in back of the subject and could watch the 
subject and the machine. The pattern was beaten on the temple block, 
the current was turned on for the machine by the administrator, the 
subject tapped a response, and the electric current was turned off. By 
means of wiring, the switch was held in the administrator’s left hand 
during the testing period. 

Method for scoring the written test: the symbols of long and short 
dashes had to be given in relation to the grouping of underlying beats 
for each pattern as shown in the sample test sheet. Each rhythm had 
to be written in the one way shown for each pattern. For example, a 


rhythm = = = = was not scored as correct if written in any other 
fashion, such as = = == =; also, a rhythm = = == was not 
scored as correct if written in any other order, such as = == = or 


Method for scoring the tapping test: in order to score the tapping 
test, it was necessary to find some method of measuring the time rela- 
tionship of the taps. Perpendicular lines were dropped from the be- 
ginning of each tap, the point where the pencil mark starts up from 
the base line. The interval or duration for each tap could then be meas- 
ured in relation to an assumed grouping of underlying beats. The 
record was not read for mathematical accuracy but was expected to be 
correct in general proportion. 

The last beat of a pattern could not be measured. In cases where 
the pattern was tapped correctly the first time but missed in the repe- 
tition, i.e., the second time for the pattern, an error was scored for that 
pattern. For example: 
right: —— —-- —-|—— -- —- 
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Only the first two repetitions of a pattern were scored. A pattern 
given only once was scored incorrect; if a pattern was repeated more 
than twice, the third and following patterns did not affect the score. 

The machine proved to be inadequate for accurate reading of in- 
tensity. The plate depressor moved easily and did not give enough re- 
sistance to make possible distinctions in the intensity of the tappings. 
The machine could be improved, having a larger plate for the tapping 
and arrangement made for the plate movement to be soundless. 

Many different pattern pictures were possible. A student could tap 
the plate to its range limit having a picture of high vertical marks all 
at the same level, or release the depressor quickly, making sharp- 
pointed vertical marks of irregular height, or release the plate slowly 
making the vertical mark gradually return to the base line before the 
next tap. In general, the vertical mark was higher for the tap having 
the full beat, long value = and the mark was lower for the tap having 
part of a beat, short value ==. Each individual was consistent in the 
type of pattern picture made by her tapping. 

To compare the results of the two tests, a large chart was made to 
give a complete picture of the scores per individual and per pattern. 

To study the scores made by each individual on the two tests, the 
coefficient of correlation was found by the Pearson product-moment 
method. Correlations were made between the total tapping test and the 
total written test, the total tapping test with the corresponding half of 
the written test, the total written test with the parts of the written 
test, and parts of the tapping test with each other. 


CORRELATIONS 

r P.E. 
A. 1. Tapping with whole written test ................ . 583 .O12 
Tapping with half of written test ............... . 500 .O14 
NE WY OE icc cdbcuneSeudecescccdcs . 590 .O12 

(odd numbered patterns against even numbered 

patterns ) 

Tapping, 2 times with 3 times .................. . 760 .008 
B. 1. Half written with whole written ................ .981 .007 
2. Patterns, once with whole written ............... -QI4 .079 
Patterns, twice with whole written .............. -952 .005 
Patterns, three times—whole written ............ -995 .006 
Patterns, four times—whole written ............. .979 .003 


The range of errors, average number of errors, and total errors for 
the two tests are given here. 

The range of errors made in the tapping test of thirty-six rhythms 
was from no errors to six: 11 cases, O errors; 6 cases, I error; 2 cases, 2 


errors; 8 cases, 3 errors; I case, 4 errors; 2 cases, 5 errors; and 3 cases, 
6 errors. 
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The range of the errors made in the half of the written test cor- 
responding to the tapping test was from o errors to 31: 9 Cases, 0-4 
errors; 9 cases, 5—9 errors; © cases, 10-14 errors; 5 cases, I5—I9 errors; 
5 cases, 20-24 errors; 6 cases, 25-29 errors; and I case, 30-34 errors. 

The range of the errors made in the written test of seventy-two 
rhythms was from no errors to sixty-one: 7 cases, 0-8 errors; 10 Cases, 
Q-I7 errors; 1 case, 18-26 errors; 4 cases, 27—35 errors; 3 cases, 36-44 
errors; 7 cases, 45-53 errors; and 3 cases, 54—61 errors. 

The average number of errors made in the tapping test was two. 

The average number of errors made in the half of the written test 
corresponding to the tapping test was thirteen. The average number 
of errors made in the complete written test was twenty-six. 

The total number of errors made by all subjects in the tapping 
test was 78. The total number of errors in the corresponding half of 
the written test was 463 and the total number made in the complete 
written test was 923. 

In comparing the tapping test with the written test, 3 of the 35 
subjects had no errors on the tapping test but had scores of 31, 37, 39 
errors, which were poor papers, on the written test. Four of the 35 
subjects had 1 error on the tapping test with scores of 30, 32, 39 and 
45 for the written test. One subject had 2 errors on the tapping and a 
total of 45 errors on the written test. In one case only did a subject 
have a poor tapping score and an average written score, as compared 
to the group. The other subjects with poor scores in tapping had poor 
scores in the written test. One subject had no errors on either test. 

The total errors were compared for each pattern in the different 
series: those given once, twice, three and four times in the written 
test, and two and three times in tapping. 

The series of eighteen rhythms in the tapping test given twice for 
each pattern had a total of thirty-nine errors; given three times had 
a total of thirty-nine errors. 

The series of eighteen rhythms in the written test given once for 
each pattern had a total of 233 errors; given twice totaled 243 errors; 
given three times totaled 220 errors; and given four times had a total 
of 227 errors. 

In comparing the patterns missed in the tapping test with the re- 
sults for the same patterns in the written test, it was found that the 
eight patterns missed in the tap test series given two times had a total 
of thirty-nine errors, and had 103 errors in the written test. The nine 
patterns missed in the tap test series given three times had a total of 
thirty-nine errors in the tap test, and 120 in the written. 

The eighteen patterns were ranked according to difficulty from one 
to eighteen, indicating patterns with the least errors on up to those 
patterns having the highest number of errors. In the written test there 
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was a gradual increase in difficulty of the patterns. In the tapping 
test, three patterns stand out as being the more difficult. Seven of the 
eighteen patterns were not missed in the tapping test. According to 
the difficulty table, three patterns having an even division of beats 


— -- and — —-— — -—- and — — -- were more difficult in tap- 
ping than in the written test; whereas most of the patterns having un- 
even divisions — - —- —~— —— and —- —- — and —- — — 


were more difficult in the written test than in tapping. 
Of the three patterns most difficult in the tapping test, two had the 
same difficulty ranking as in the written test, 16 =- —— = and 18 


= == =: . One pattern ranked 17th in the tap test and 6th in the 
ene ee, — = =. 
CONCLUSIONS 

From the range of errors, the averages and the total errors for the 
tapping test as compared with the written test, it appears that the 
written test is about six times more difficult than the tapping test. 

Total errors in the tap test show slight difference in the scores for 
a pattern given two times or three times, and in the written test there 
is only a small difference in the scores according to the number of 
times a pattern was given, which indicates the two tests are reliable. 

The correlations for the parts of the written test with the whole 
written test give evidence that a test using patterns given once, twice, 
three or four times only is practically as good as the long test and 
there is an indication that repetition one and two times is not as valid 
as the longer repetitions, three and four times. The correlation for the 
parts of the tapping test with each other is high enough to give the test 
reliability since the test itself was a short one. (See Ruch: The Ob- 
jective or New-T ype Examination, page 434.) 

The study of the difficulty of the pattern shows that in tapping 
most of the patterns were relatively easy, though there was a tendency 
for patterns with even divisions to be the most difficult. In both tests, 
tapping and written, the two patterns of outstanding difficulty had a 
combination of the underlying beats in the one => —— =, and in 
the other = == =: an even and uneven division of the underlying beat. 
The rankings in the written test show that even beats and even divi- 
sions seem to be easiest while uneven divisions seem to be the most 
difficult. 

The correlation of .58 between the tap response with the written 
test shows that while there are common elements in the two tests they 
measure different factors. 

Individuals making a large number of errors in the tapping test also 
had the most errors in the written test, whereas all the individuals 
making a large number of errors in the written test did not make the 
most errors in the tapping test, indicating that students who do well in 
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tapping may or may not do well in the written test, and that students 
who do poorly in tapping will probably be poor in a written test. 

The written test, as it stands, is the more difficult and involves 
more factors than a test calling for the tap response. It could be used 
as a measure in the training of rhythmic perception. A person taking 
the written test needs to be trained in a scheme of graphic representa- 
tion of her perception, as the written test is perhaps a measure of the 
individual’s conscious perception of rhythm and is therefore a measure 
of her knowledge of rhythm in addition to her ability to perceive a 
pattern. It is possible that the tapping test reveals a person’s ability 
for response to an auditory rhythm, and therefore might be used as a 
means of selection of those who have or have not such ability. 


TABLE I 
DIFFICULTY RANKING 
Rhythms Tap Test Half Written Written 
bic ee i | 3-4 4 
——- -- 13-15 I I 
—-—- 8-11 14-16 13-14 
_—-— 12 14-16 15 
-_--— 1-7 8-10 9 
ee eres ase I-7 3-4 3 
eat 13-15 5 5 
—--—--—--- 8-11 8-10 8 
—_——<—- — —— 13-15 14-16 13-14 
—-—-— -— I-7 II II 
-- 16 12-13 16 
— —- — I-7 2 2 
———— 1-7 12-13 17 
—--—-— I-7 17 12 
——-- 17 7 6 
-_-- 8-11 8-10 10 
—--—--- 8-11 6 7 
—---—- 18 18 18 
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Body-Build in Football Players 


By Horace Gray, M.D. 
School of Medicine, Stanford University 


HISTORICAL 


ITNESS for sport depends partly on anatomical build; partly on 
F pbsctsica stamina, speed, and skill; partly on nervous vigor, 

coordination, and tenacity. From both medical and physical edu- 
cational viewpoints, the care of the athlete requires more facts. For an 
important study of function, see W. R. Miles, “Studies in Physical 
Exertion .. . ’’ * The present paper treats only the anatomical aspect. 

The size and proportions of various parts of the body found in cer- 
tain athletes have been presumed to be of use in predicting fitness for 
certain sports, at least as far back as Sargent in 1887, Hitchcock in 
1893, and Bemies in 1900. 

For example, the notion has sporadically been suggested that vigor 
is greater in persons with relatively long trunks, i.e., relatively short 
legs. This may be tested by examination of the index Si/S (sitting 
height divided by stature, two measurements more commonly available 
and more accurately determinable than leg length). Such a test (using 
at that time the modification stem-length of Dreyer because I got closer 
duplicates than with the more usual sitting height technique; but since 
abandoned in favor of the latter, in order to facilitate comparison with 
the results of other observers, who seldom use Dreyer’s technique) I 
published in 1923 on college oarsmen; their index was not larger, but 
was somewhat smaller than the controls; the difference was hardly 
significant, being only 2.1 times its probable error. An analogous study 
of relative spine length and mortality reported by the Association of 
Life Insurance Directors in 1924 was suggestive, but inconclusive. 

Subsequent notes on the build of athletes will not be reviewed at 
this time, though, as a preliminary reference list, the following may be 
recorded: Thooris 1921 and 1924, Kleeberger 1930, and the German 
school up to Bach’s excellent little monograph in 1930. 

Material.—Continuing this approach to the science of sport, analy- 
sis will be made of material from three sources, for football: 

1. Primarily, full and accurate anthropological measurements by a 
trained worker, Mr. J. G. Ayres, on the varsity and freshman football 
squads at the University of Chicago in 1929. 

2. Statures, weights, and ages, as stated in programs sold at games 
played by the following varsity elevens: California, Dartmouth, Har- 


* References will be found in the Bibliography at the close of the article. 
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vard, Southern California, and Stanford; at odd times from 1923 to 
1931, mostly 1930 and 1931.* 

3. Weights and ages, as stated in the H Book of Harvard Athletics 
for Harvard and Yale teams from 1880 to 1919.* 

Recorded Observations——The characteristic traits measured were 
much the most extensive and reliable for the University of Chicago 
series, next for the program series, and least for the book series which 
dates back to the infancy of the game fifty-six years ago. The units of 
record also differed in the various series; mine being in metric units to 
the nearest birthday, nearest millimeter, and nearest tenth of a kilo- 
gram; the others being, as nearly as I have been able to determine by 
correspondence, to the last or next lower birthday, inch (or in some 
programs half- or quarter-inch), and pound. The time of the year is 
assumed, in all the series, to be the latter part of the football season, 
late October. 

In preparing the records for tabulation, therefore, the records by 
others were, for the sake of uniformity, subjected to the following op- 
erations: 

1. Conversion of each recorded operation to the probable nearest 
value, by raising each by half the unit used in that particular series; 
that is, a stature recorded as 5 feet 9 inches was, if the series showed 
only full inches, raised to 69.5 inches; or, if the series showed some 
fractions of %, raised to 69.75 inches (69.5 + 0.25); or, if the finest 
fraction in a series was 4 inch, each observation was increased by an 
eighth of an inch. 

2. Conversion of these adjusted observations into metric units: 
tenths of kilograms or millimeters. 

3. The converted records were then tabulated in frequency tables 
and averaged, for comparison with the primary series. Details of the 
statistical methods, like details of the anthropological technique, may 
be found in the 1931 monograph on growth by Ayres and the writer. 

Basal Constants—The primary results are for the Chicago series 
of 109 players, aged 16 to 23 years, whose fundamental reduced pa- 
rameters are shown in the Table of Constants as Table I. 


* Too much reliance should not be placed on these data as they were not gathered 
originally for scientific purposes. They are included as being of interest as a basis 
of comparison and verification of results from the first group of data. 
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TABLE I 
TABLE OF CONSTANTS 
Football Players Age = 20.0 years (15.5-23.5) N = 109 


University of Chicago, Varsity and Freshman, 1929. All racial stocks. 
Measurements: Metric and Without Clothing 






































Measurement Mean + PE SD + PE CV + PE 
Weight in k. W 77.321 598 9.262 .423 11.978 .555 
Stature in mm. S 1780.229 4.780 73.990 3.380 4.156 .190 
Sitting height Si 929.266 2.187 33.856 1.547 3.643 .167 
Chest Circumf. i 925.000 3.522 54.520 2.490 5.894 .270 

Trans. a 303.578 1.169 18.089 .826 5.959 .273 
Ant. post. AP 227.550 .996 15.420 .704 6.776 .311 
Module ChM 267.587 .969 14.999 .685 5§.605 .257 
Shoulder Biacromial BA 304.339 1.335 20.661 .944 5.239 .240 
Pelvis Bicristal BC 292.321 .860 13.321 .608 4.554 .208 
Head Length L 199.124 .451 6.079 .319 3.505 .160 
Breadth B 155.693 -311 4.821 -220 3.006 .142 
Height OH 135.216 .329 5.004 .233 3.767 .172 
Module CM 163.229 .249 3.857 .176 2.363 .108 
Face Height MN 127.216 .352 5.456 .249 4.288 .106 
Breadth BZ 141.509 .320 4.951 .226 3.499 .160 
Module FM 134.317. .263 4.064 .186 3.026 .138 
Nose Height NH 56.560 .249 3.854 .176 6.814 .313 
Breadth NB 36.358  .143 2.220 .101 6.105 .280 
Ww/S 43-204 .31§5 4.875 .223 11.261 .521 

Si/S 52.147 .070 1.086 .050 2.083 .095 

C/S 52.064 .217 3.365 .154 6.464 .297 

T/S 17.228 .073 1.131 .052 6.565 .30% 

AP/S 12.777. .065 1.000 .046 7.826 .360 

ChM/S 15.005 .060 -931 .043 6.208 .285 

Above-named BA/S 22.127 .070 1.082 .049 4.89% .224 
measurements BC/S 16.404 .048 -743  .034 4.531 .207 
in per cent of L/S 11.162 .026 -410 .019 3.673 .168 
tature B/S 8.745 .026 .408 .019 4.665 .214 
OH/S 7.582 .019 .29% .033 3.842 .296 

CM/S 9.169 .020 .306 .014 3.335 -153 

MN/S 7.135 .023 -363 .017 §.088 .233 

BZ/S 7.947 .025 -382 .017 4.805 .220 

FM/S 7.546 .020 316 .014 4.181 «191 

NH/S 3-143 .016 .250 .O11 7.951 .365 

NB/S 2.043 .009 -143 .007 6.990 .321 

Index Chest AP/T 74.243 .317 4.900 .224 6.600 .303 
Trunk breadth BC/BA 74.261 .267 4.128 .189 5.559 .255 
Cephalic B/L 78.349 .2290 3.549 .162 4.529 .207 
Facial MN/BZ 89.913 .31I 4.811 .220 5§.350 .245 
Face/Head L MN/L 63.872 .210 3.257 .149 §.099 .234 
Face/Head B BZ/B 90.036 .174 2.700 .123 2.969 .136 
Nasal NB/NH 64.573 -307 6.148 .281 9.520 .439 











Age.—The age to nearest birthday showed the following frequen- 
cies: 


Age 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 Total 
f I 4 15 29 21 14 14 II 109 
From this distribution the constants calculated were: mean — 20.0 


years + .107 (its probable error), sigma = 1.66 + .076, and coeffi- 
cient of variation —= 8.31 per cent + .38. 
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Growth at the successive ages seems, in view of the small frequen- 
cies, not worth mathematical analysis for all the traits; but such 
marked growth is obvious from the averages for the 15 players of ages 
17.5-18.5 years, to the averages for the 29 players aged 18.5-19.5 
years, that these means are put on record in Table II. 


TABLE I 


TABLE OF MEANs AT AGEs 18 Vs. 19 
Football Players, University of Chicago, All Racial Stocks 





























Measurement Age 17.5-18.5 Age 18.5~-19.5 

Metric and without clothing N 15 N 29 
M PE M PE 
Weight in k. W 70.6 75 78.5 1.52 
Stature in mm. S 1754.3 10.51 1783.6 6.80 
Sitting height Si 919.3 5.68 930.7 3-73 
Chest Circumf. Cc 886.3 6.95 923.6 7.11 
Trans. r 288.7 2.48 303.1 2.10 
Ant. post. AP 221.0 1.44 227.9 2.27 
Module ChM 957.3 1.41 267.6 1.93 
Shoulder Biacromial BA 383.7 3.88 395-3 2.38 
Pelvis Bicristal BC 288.0 2.10 290.1 1.81 
Head Length L 195.4 1.10 198.8 75 
Breadth B 155.0 -73 155.5 .62 
Height OH 135.7 1.09 135.7 59 
Module CM 162.8 81 163.2 43 
Face Height MN 128.5 .88 127.1 -79 
Breadth BZ 140.9 -95 141.9 71 
Module FM 134.6 a 134.4 -59 
Nose Height ; NH 57.3 .68 55-4 -49 
Breadth NB 35-4 -37 36.0 27 
w/S 40.1 40 43.9 . 86 
Si/S 52.4 -19 52.3 .12 
C/S 50.6 .40 51.8 46 
T/S 16.7 .12 17.2 14 
AP/S 12.6 .14 12.8 14 
ChM/S 14.7 .08 15.0 .12 
Above-named BA/S 21.9 -19 22.2 13 
measurements BC/S 16.5 .12 16.3 Il 
in per cent of L/S II.1 .06 ee 04 
stature B/S 9 .06 8.7 .0§ 
OH/S 7.7 04 7.6 04 
CM/S 9.3 -04 9.2 -03 
MN/S 7.4 .04 7.1 05 
BZ/S 8.0 .06 8.0 05 
FM/S 7.9 .04 7.5 -04 
NH/S 3.2 .04 2.2 03 
NB/S 2.0 .02 2.0 02 
Index Chest AP/T 95.7 84 74.3 .68 
Trunk breadth BC/BA 75.4 .83 73.5 -50 
Cephalic B/L 79.5 54 78.4 46 
Facial MN/BZ Q1.4 73 89.1 73 
Face/Head L MN/L 65.7 .46 63.6 .46 
Face/Head B BZ/B 90.7 57 Q1.3 .31 
Nasal NB/NH 62.1 1.13 65.2 .80 
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The difference between the averages for central age 18 and age 19 

was next tabulated; for each trait the change was divided by its prob- 
able error \/(E,)* + (E,)?, and the quotient or critical ratio was 
taken as statistically significant when it was 2.5 or more. By this 
method, the 19 year group was shown materially smaller in the relation 
of face-length to head length (MN/L), and larger in the following: 
W c T AP ChM BA L W/S MN/L 
4.6 3-7 4.4 2.5 4-3 2.5 2.5 4.0 —3.2 
These significant changes between 18 and 19 in football players is of 
interest because a similar comparison between the same two ages in 
private school boys shows increases which are so slight as not to be 
mathematically significant. In other words there is an association be- 
tween playing football and continuance of development. 

The question then arose whether to omit the boy aged 16 and the 
four aged 17 on the assumption that approximately full growth is gen- 
erally reached at 18 or 19. “Approximately” is used advisedly, because 
workers in Pearson’s laboratory have shown that growth reaches its 
limit or prime at different ages for different traits, and often only after 
the twentieth year. On comparing each trait for the above five young- 
est subjects with the mean of the whole series, it did turn out that one 
of them was small, in fact the 16 year old; but the four 17 year olds 
were such big fellows that their measurements seemed to compensate 
for the 16 year subject. These 5 subjects were accordingly not cut out 
of the principal table of constants given above for the entire group of 
109. 

Comparison with Adults.—As a series of non-athletic adults, though 
unfortunately not of the same racial mixture nor social status, I took 
next a group of 281 white male convicts aged 20-30 years, in the peni- 
tentiary at Joliet, Illinois, measured largely by J. G. Ayres, partly by 
myself. Although the convicts’ average age was 24.9 years, that is, 
much closer to prime, they were, as anticipated, exceeded by the ath- 
letes in absolute size of the several traits. For relative measurements 
and indices however a distinction was notable: the football players had 
nearly uniformly smaller values, that is, less stocky. These lower rela- 
tive values I attribute to their taller stature (itself due to taller racial 
and economic categories), which tallness dominated over their huski- 
ness in affecting the values relative to stature. This is a distinction from 
the findings at the end of a preceding paragraph for private school 
controls. The calculations are omitted. 

Race.—The possible effect of racial stock on size of the players can, 
like age effect, be unsatisfactorily analyzed on such small numbers. 
The best that could be done however was to divide the players aged 
18-23 into four racial groups: 

I. Four grandparents born in the United States. 

II. Jewish stock. 
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III. Three or 2 grandparents born in the United States, but other 1 or 
2 born in N.W. Europe. 


IV. Only 1 or o grandparents born in the United States, but others born 
in N.W. Europe. 


Examination by the common method, critical ratio of each differ- 
ence to its probable error, affords only a rough estimate, because the 
numbers are so small. A ratio larger than 2.5, however, is taken to indi- 
cate that Group I is significantly bigger than Group ITI in stature, sit- 
ting height, head length, head height, and statistically smaller in weight 
absolute and relative to stature, chest circumference absolute and rela- 
tive, relative chest breadth and depth* and module,* relative pelvic 
breadth, head breadth absolute and relative, face breadth absolute and 
relative, nose height absolute and relative, cephalic index. In other 
words, Jews in like environment are as large as so-called old Americans. 

Or if Old Americans (all 4 grandparents born in this country) be 
compared with Group IV (3 or 4 grandparents born in Northwestern 
Europe), the former are statistically larger in head height; and less in 
absolute face breadth, chest size relative to stature* (Ch M/S), and 
cephalic index. These differences are attributable to probable greater 
amount of northern racial stock in the hybrid mixture of the former; 
for extensive mixture exists even when one seeks homogeneity. 

Of the means, probable errors and computations, I reproduce only 
a few as illustrations in Table III. 











TABLE III 
Race DIFFERENCES IN VARIOUS TRAITS 
I II Ill IV 

I or 2 gps. were 3 or 4 gps. were 

Old American Jews N.W. European N.W. European 

N—24, A—20.1 N—27, A—20.0 N—19, A—20.1 N—25, A—20.4 

M + PE M + PE M + PE M + PE 

W 76.0 1.2 79.9 I.1 93-9 1.§ 78.4 1.0 
Ss 1802 8.8 1764 8.3 1783 10.3 1791 7.8 
Si 938 4.2 923 4.6 931 4.2 932 3.8 
Cc 916 7.0 944 6.3 903 8.9 939 ©=«- 6.3 
L 202 0.7 199 0.9 199 i. 200 1.0 
B 154 0.6 157 0.5 155 0.8 156 0.7 
OH 137 0.6 134 0.7 137 0.9 135 0.5 
BZ 139 0.7 142 0.6 141 0.7 142 0.6 
NH 55.8 0.5 58.6 0.4 56.7 0.6 55-5 0.4 
B/L 76.5 0.4 79.1 0.4 77.9 0.6 78.3 0.4 





Comparison with Private School Boys.—To get a fair-sized series of 
approximately similar racial stock and economic advantage, I have con- 
solidated the distributions which in the private school monograph were 
reported separately for central ages 18 and 19, and for the 181 boys 
between 17.5-19.5, average age 18.5 years, recomputed means and 


* The above differences between: race groups in football men confirm the differences 


found for the same groupings among private school boys by Ayres and myself for the 
items starred. 
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their probable errors. Although these private school boys are, I believe, 
the largest of their age'so far reported anywhere, the comparison 
showed them, as would be expected, to be surpassed by the 109 football 
players. The differences and critical ratios are in Table IV. The excess 
existed for the measurements of absolute size; and also for the traits 
referred to stature, which means that though eleven millimetres taller, 
the footballers were burly enough to maintain their relative measure- 
ments larger than controls of similar racial and economic categories. 


TABLE IV 
COMPARISON OF 109 FooTBALL Prayers AGE 16-23 
WITH MEANS FOR 181 PrIvATE ScHoort Boys AGE 17.5-19.5 


7 Private School Diff. _—Diff. 
PE —s 




















Mean PE 

Weight in k. W 66.5 -47 10.8 14.3 
Stature in mm. S 1762.6 3.16 17.6 3.1 
Sitting height Si 918.6 1.57 10.6 3-9 
Chest Circumf. i 878.3 2.88 46.7 9.9 
Trans. T 305.3 1.53 —1.8 —o.9 
Ant. post. AP 209.8 -90 27.97 13.2 
Module ChM 257.3 1.10 10.3 7.0 
Shoulder Biacromial BA 391.9 -93 2.5 1.5 
Pelvis Bicristal BC 277-7 -75 14.6 12.7 
Head Length L 195.6 -35 3.6 6.3 
Breadth B 152.6 .30 3.1 7.2 
Height OH 131.3 31 4.0 8.8 
Module CM 160.4 .26 2.8 7.8 
Face Height MN 123.4 53 3.8 7.8 
Breadth BZ 136.8 .26 4.8 11.5 
Module FM 130.8 .25 3-5 9.5 
Nose Height NH 55.0 .18 1.6 5.1 
Breadth NB 34-7 28 :.9 g.1 
W/S Ps .18 6.2 17.1 

Si/S 52.2 -07 —o.I 0.5 

C/S 49.9 18 2.2 7.6 

T/S 17.3 .09 o.1 0.4 

AP/S II.9 .05 0.9 10.8 

ChM/S 14.6 .06 0.4 4.4 

Above-named BA/S 22.3 .05 —o.1 1.4 
measurements BC/S 15.8 .05 0.6 8.7 
in per cent of L/S II.1 .02 O.1 1.4 
stature B/S 8.7 .02 O.1 2.1 
OH/S 7.5 -02 O.1 4-7 

CM/S g.1 .02 o.1 3-5 

MN/S 7.0 .02 o.1 4-3 

BZ/S 7.8 .02 0.2 5.4 

FM/S 7.4 OI o.1 5.8 

NH/S 3.1 OI o.1 0.6 

NB/S 2.0 .O1 O.1 5-7 

Index Chest AP/T 69.2 31 oe $2 11.4 
Trunk breadth BC/BA 71.0 -19 3.2 9.8 
Cephalic B/L 78.2 19 0.2 0.5 
Facial MN/BZ 90.1 .26 —o.2 0.5 
Face/Head L MN/L 63.1 Bs 0.7 2.7 
Face/Head B BZ/B 89.6 .12 1.3 6.1 
Nasal NB/NH 63.4 .30 1.2 2.4 
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Comparison with Other Athletes——Compared with football men 
from other parts of this country, pooled in the program series, the 
Chicago players were lighter and shorter, presumably owing to inclu- 
sion of freshmen. 

For athletes of another racial stock, some comparable data are to 
be found in Leipold’s paper on the Bavarian Turnfest in Bamberg in 
1926. Since football did not figure among the events, we may select the 
biggest averages from his gymnastic groups. The Chicago football men 
were larger in the first three characteristics, but the difference is sta- 
tistically significant only for absolute sitting-height. 














Leipold’s Bavarians Chicago Program Series 
Field Athletes Football Football 
N—9o N—109 N—397 
Age unknown A 20.0+ .11 A 21.5 + .og 
Weight W 69.4kg.+1.0 70.6kg. + 0.8 82.3kg. +0.2 
Stature S 1748mm. 6.4 1754mm,._ 10.5 1822mm._ 1.9 
Sitting height Si 898mm. 2.1 919 mm. 5.7 
Index Si/S 54.2% 52.470 0.2 





Secular Trend—With the passage of years since 1880, some 
changes in characteristics of football players are worth noting. 

Age, as expected from the known increase of graduation age, has 
tended to rise, particularly during the period from November, 19g00- 
November, 1909, inclusive for Harvard and Yale men. Curiously 
enough, the program series average was not 21.8 years as expected from 
the H-Y nearest (1900-1919) figures, but 21.5 years; this slight turn 
of the tide toward youth is statistically significant, but may be due to 
casualness of statement on the part of some uninterested players. The 
distinctly lower average for the Chicago series is no doubt due to in- 
clusion of the freshman as well as the varsity team, and accordingly is 
not comparable. 

Weight paralleled age upward from 1880 till about 1909, then there 
was some recession for the decade 19g10~1919. The program series 
(1923-31) showed an average close to what wouid be anticipated by 
averaging the last two decades (1900-1919). Again, as for age, the 
Chicago series showed weight distinctly lower than the foregoing series, 
as expected from their being a year and a half younger. 

Stature in man during the past has been shown to exhibit a con- 
siderable secular increase (see for instance Gray 1927, Bowles 1932). 
In the decade series stature, unfortunately, was not recorded. The 
Chicago series was 41 + 5 mm. shorter than the program series; this 
difference is amazing because unexplained by age or similar trend. That 
is, ordinarily with increase in age from 18.5 to 20.0 years the gain in 
height is, for a group average, probably not more than 10 mm. and 
secular trend between these two series is trivial. 
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TABLE V 
EFFECT OF SECULAR TREND ON FOOTBALL PLAYERS 
; : Age Weight Stature 
Series Date N in years net, in k, net, in mm. 





Mean PE Mean PE Mean PE 
Harvard-Yale 1880-89 99 21.26 .11 93.3 .43 
(Varsity ) 1890-99 213 21.35 .08 78.8 § .39 
1900-09 220 21.00 oF 83.9 .43 
1910-19 176 21.82 + .06 81.8 .35 


Programs 

(Varsity) 1923-31 362 21.51 .05 82.3 .92 1821.5 + 1.86 
Chicago 

(Varsity and 

Freshman) 1929 109 20.00 .II 77.3 +.60 1780.2 4.78 








Position on team and build.—The relation between the position 
played and build may now be studied by arranging, for each charac- 
teristic, the means for the several positions in order of increasing size. 
Age varied very slightly. Weight increased in successive positions, and 
significantly so, except perhaps guard versus tackle, the latter being 
only 1.1 k. heavier or 2.1 times the probable error of that difference. 
These men were the heaviest, not the centers. Stature increased in suc- 
cessive positions also, but not in the same order as for weight; the 
main shift being for ends, who were lighter than centers and guards, 
but taller than both; it is noteworthy that they were taller than centers 
by only a trifling margin of 3 mm. If weight and height together be 
taken as a rough criterion of mere physical power, these measurements 
give the two tackles a very special characterization. The pertinent 
means, from the program series, are arranged in Table VI. 














TABLE VI 
POsITION ON ELEVEN AND BUILD 
Age Weight Stature 

Years Position (N) Kg. Position Mm. Position 
21.39.14 Quarter (35) 76.1+.75 Quarters 1768.9+5.5 Quarter 
21.41 .13 End (64) 78.4 .33 Other backs 1806.7 3.1 Back 
21.44 .16 Center (35) 81.1 .36 Ends 1816.0 3.3 Guard 
21.52 .08 Back (108) 83.3 .47 Centers 1841.4 4.8 Center 
21.62 .16 Guard (57) 87.1 .43 Guards 1844.8 3.1 End 
21.63 .13 Tackle (63) 88.2 .32 Tackles 1877.3 3.3 Tackle 

SUMMARY 


Body-build studies in the past have often been fruitless because 
subjects have been unselected and series called representative when 
more nicely they should be termed badly heterogeneous. To make 
progress in this topic of constitutional differences, often too slight to 
be spotted by the eye or by the critical ratio test, and manifest only 
on scrutiny of trends, one ought to select sub-groups ever more limited, 
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with specifications of the setup. Such attempts are made here for foot- 
ball players. The number of individuals is 1179 (three main series of 
109, 362, 708); the characteristics recorded are 42 in number, and are 
treated with regard to age, race, similar economic status of like race 
(private school boys), adults, other athletes, secular trend, and position 
on the team. 

Age-effect.—For athletes in the later teens, age should be considered 
because the football players showed such definite growth from 18 to 19 
years. This phenomenon is to be remarked in contrast to the slight 
changes usually noted in young people at this period of life, for ex- 
ample, private school boys. The explanation offered is the effect of 
regular exercise. 

Compared with non-athletic adults, though unfortunately not of 
the same race mixture nor social status (white convicts at Joliet, Illi- 
nois), the footballers were absolutely larger, but smaller relative to 
stature. This lesser stockiness is due to the factor of greater tallness 
manifesting itself more vigorously than their greater huskiness. 

Race-effect—Four racial groups were compared and several differ- 
ences were indicated. The most important was that, given like economic 
care during childhood, Jews were as large and well-developed as Gen- 
tiles. This confirms our earlier conclusions on private school boys. 

Compared with German athletes, as near alike as available in the 
literature, the footballers were heavier and taller. 

Controls of like race and social status.—Private school boys, who 
like college men form a highly selected group, were not so big as the 
football players. The causes were presumably: (1) age of boys a year 
and a half lower, (2) high selection of athletes, (3) training and 
exercise. 

Effect of athletics —In young men of similar age, race, and economic 
status, the football players were larger both in absolute measurements, 
and also in the same characteristics with stature kept constant. 

Secular trend —With the passage of time since the early days of 
the game in 1880, football players have on the whole tended to increase 
in age, weight, and height. 

Position played—The centers were lighter than the guards and 
tackles. The ends were practically no taller than the centers. The 
tackles averaged both the heaviest and tallest of all. 
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A New Device for Urinalysis in the 
Routine Health Examination 


By Harry A. Scott, Ph.D. 


The Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas 


S IN most institutions of higher learning, the Department of 
A Physical Education at The Rice Institute conducts a complete 
health examination of all entering male students. This examina- 
tion is completed during the first few days of school and each student 
is rated according to his physical fitness to carry (@) a normal program 
of physical activities and (6) a normal academic load. Students with 
defects of a serious nature are assigned to individual physical education 
programs if this is deemed advisable and every attempt is made to fol- 
low up the findings of the examination by cooperating with the parents 
and the student to bring about the desired correction. Subsequent re- 
examinations of the subnormal group at short intervals enable the de- 
partment to maintain a close check on the effects of exercise or study, 
as the case may be, upon the defect. 

The team method of examination is employed; that is, a number of 
physicians conduct the examination by each taking care of some specific 
part of the whole. The student passes from doctor to doctor carrying 
with him his examination form, upon which is recorded the finding of 
each examiner. At the end of the line is stationed the school physician 
who summarizes the findings of the individual doctors and rates the 
student as indicated in the preceding paragraph. 

The various stations through which the student passes are as follows: 
. Collection of the urine sample. 

. Obtaining a basket and gymnasium uniform assignment. 

. Filling out the necessary information on the examination form. 
. Disrobing. 

Weighing, measuring, and observing general development, etc. 
. Recording the pulse rate before and after exercise. 

. Examining the eyes. 

. Examining the teeth. 

. Examining the ears, nose, and throat. 

. Examining the chest, abdomen, etc. 

. Classification and physical education class assignment. 
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Prior to the fall of 1935-36 the urinalysis was conducted in the cus- 
tomary manner. The sample was collected, the specific gravity deter- 
mined and the litmus test made, and the ordinary test made for sugar 
and albumen. This process required from seventeen to twenty minutes 
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for each sample. While it was possible under this method to supply the 
doctor at the last station with information concerning the urinalysis 
before the student reached that station it required a fairly large staff of 
technicians and considerable effort was necessary to keep ahead of the 
line. In this connection it might be mentioned that physical education 
major students were taught how to conduct the urinalysis and they acted 
as technicians in these examinations. 

This fall (1935-36) the matter of urinalysis has been considerably 
simplified by the use of a machine designed for this purpose (Figure 1) 
which has recently been perfected in the laboratories of The Rice Insti- 
tute. Two Houston, Texas, physicians, Drs. Peyton Barnes and John B. 
Rushing have collaborated in perfecting this ingenious device which was 
originally intended to be placed in public lavatories. Upon placing a 
coin in a slot, and passing a sample of urine in an especially designed 
cup, the machine automatically analyzes the urine to determine the 
presence or absence of albumen or sugar. This machine, which is called 
the “Detector,” is scientifically accurate. It has been presented to the 
field of medicine in an entirely ethical manner and has been accepted by 
the profession as a valuable aid in detecting kidney ailments and their 
various complications and making possible an early treatment of the 
condition. 

In its operation the sample is automatically drawn up into the ma- 
chine. On one side the Heller’s Nitric Acid Test for albumen is made 
and on the other the sample is mixed with a Benedict’s Solution where 
an automatic heating unit boils the mixture and thus tests it for sugar. 
While the test is not accurately quantitative, it does give some idea as 
to the quantity of sugar or albumen present by means of comparing the 
precipitates in the machine with an adjacent graduated chart. After the 
sample has been tested the machine flushes itself thoroughly and is 
ready for the next sample. The entire operation requires but two 
minutes. 

In adapting the “Detector” to the requirements of the routine edu- 
cational health examination a few changes were necessitated. A machine 
was constructed with electrical switches in place of the coin slot. The 
student passes a sample in a jar. Its specific gravity is determined and 
the litmus test made in the ordinary manner. The sample is then poured 
into the cup at the end of the tube (Figure 1), the electrical contact 
made, and the automatic operation started as described above. If the 
sample contains either sugar or albumen the student is instructed to 
return within two days for another urinalysis. The results are recorded 
by the attendant on the examination record of the student and he passes 
on to the next station. If sugar or albumen is present at the second 
examination the student is referred to the school physician for consulta- 
tion and a more exhaustive examination if indicated. 

The importance of urinalysis in the routine health examination can- 
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not be over-estimated. While both sugar and albumen may be present 
in the urine at any time they are not present at all times. If either or 
both are present at all times it is a matter of grave concern which re- 
quires immediate corrective measures. Sugar appears in the urine of 
persons having diabetes mellitus, but the disease is one of the pancreas 
and not of the kidneys. The pancreas secretes insulin, which the body 
must have in order to use sugar and starch. Diabetes mellitus is a dis- 
ease of metabolism caused by degenerative changes in the Islands of 
Langerhans. 

In this disease, when one eats sugar it is not utilized because of the 
lack of the essential quantities of insulin. The sugar, in the form of glu- 
cose, then begins to accumulate in the blood stream. After it reaches a 
certain concentration it begins to pass through the kidneys and appear 
in the urine. When it makes its appearance in the urine the first chance 
of detecting the disease is at hand. Cases vary in their severity, and one 
may have diabetes for a long time without knowing it, hence the routine 
urinalysis in the health examination. 

Albumen is among the many necessary constituents of the blood 
stream for it is from its presence in the circulating plasma that the body 
tissues build up their worn-out parts. This albumen is constantly being 
replaced by the food which is eaten, providing it is not lost in some 
manner. Normally the blood passes through the kidneys many times a 
day and from it are strained the various waste products and excess 
salts which are passed off as normal excretions. The substances in the 
plasma which are useful to the body, such as albumen, are not normally 
found in the urine. However, if the kidneys are inflamed or diseased in 
any way this albumen may be allowed to pass through the kidneys and 
be excreted in the urine. Thus the body would be constantly losing ma- 
terial which normally would be converted into body tissues. Mild inflam- 
mation of the kidneys may exist for a long time without the individual’s 
knowledge. If this inflammation becomes chronic it is known as Bright’s 
Disease. The insidiousness of its onset and the slowness with which it 
develops are its great dangers, because kidney tissue once destroyed is 
never replaced—it is lost forever. 

The “Detector” machine is so simple that it requires no specially 
prepared operator. The only physical requirements are running water 
of a constant pressure, a drain, and an ordinary electrical outlet. The 
results are accurately and quickly determined, thus enabling the student 
to conclude the entire health examination without the necessity of wait- 
ing for the results of the urinalysis as was formerly the case. Moreover, 
the mechanical operation of the machine is interesting to the students 
and they are impressed with the importance of urinalysis in maintaining 
a healthy condition of the body. The machine lends itself to frequent 
examination of the urine and thus makes it easy to keep a close check 
on the health of those who need it. 
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FIGcuRE I. 


. Sample collected here 

. Comparative chart 

. Completed sugar analysis appears here 
. Electrical heating coils 

. Electrical switch to start machine 

. Benedict’s Solution 

. Monel Metal case 

. Water connection 

. Plate glass over opening 
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Heller’s Nitric Acid solution 


1x. Completed albumen analysis appears here 















An Analysis of Activity Records of Field 
Hockey Players 


By ANNA ESPENSCHADE 


Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education for Women, 
University of California 


IELD hockey is one of the most strenuous games played by girls 

and women. The field is large, the playing period long, and the 

activity continuous. The team is composed of eleven members, each 
having specific, though in many respects similar, duties to perform. No 
studies have been made to determine whether or not all positions with 
the exception of goalkeeper are equally strenuous. The demands of the 
various positions in terms of distance and speed have been considered 
in this study. 

PURPOSE 


The purpose was to determine the distances traveled and the rate 
of speed of movement of players in the various positions of the field- 
hockey team. It was necessary to limit the study to five positions. Those 
chosen were center forward, right and left halfback, right and left full- 
back. Some of these positions were studied more thoroughly than others. 


TECHNIQUE AND RELIABILITY OF MEASUREMENT 


Records* were taken from a terrace beside and approximately ten 
feet above the level of the field. The field was a turf field, ninety-nine by 
fifty yards. The records were made by tracing the path of a player on 
a miniature field made to the scale of eleven yards to the inch. Field pat- 
terns were carefully drawn on stiff cardboard and fixed to a drawing 
board. Onion-skin paper was superimposed on this base and the path 
of the player for a three-minute period was traced in pencil on this paper. 
The three minute interval was chosen after some experimentation, first, 
because it was the longest time period practical for making legible rec- 
ords, and second, because it divided the official sixty-minute game into 
a convenient number of parts. 

In addition to tracing the path of the player, the recorder indicated 
by a small circle on the record each time the player under observation 
hit the ball. At the same time, the recorder held a stop-watch and meas- 
ured the number of seconds during the three-minute period in which the 
player under observation stood still. This time was recorded on the 
record sheet. Thus each record sheet furnished the following informa- 
~~ * All of the records used in this study were taken by Mildred Martin and by Mae 


Moore, graduate students in physical education at the University of California. The 
writer takes this opportunity to thank them for their contributions. 
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tion: name and position of player, date, path of player, number of times 
the ball was played, number of seconds rested. 

In order that this information should be as accurate as possible, 
considerable practice in taking records was necessary. Agreement within 
5 per cent of the total distance and time for records made simultaneously 
by two skilled people was taken as a satisfactory criterion of accuracy. 
After four weeks of consistent practice, forty-five minutes of records 
taken by two people showed an average deviation from the mean in time 
of 1.6 per cent; in distance of 5.4 per cent. Two months later, fifty-four 
minutes of records showed an average deviation in time of 9.0 per cent; 
in distance of 4.1 per cent. These latter records were continuous for 
distance throughout entire playing periods. This continuity of distance- 
record was obtained at some sacrifice in accuracy of resting time. The 
actual variation per record in time averages approximately three seconds 
and in distance approximately six yards. 

Over seven hundred records were taken, of which some five hundred 
were used in this study. Each record was measuredj at least four times 
and by two different students who were trained in the technique. If the 
variation in result of measurement exceeded 5 per cent of the total, 
additional measurements were made. An average of the measurements 
made was used. The average variation in measurement for one hundred 
records selected at random was less than 1 per cent. 


SELECTION OF PLAYERS FOR STUDY 


The individuals studied were chosen from players in elementary 
hockey classes and from class teams in the Women’s Athletic Associa- 
tion at the University of California, and from members of Club teams 
of the Northern California Field Hockey Association in the Fall of 1932. 
Record taking for beginning players was unsatisfactory, especially at 
the first of the season, because of constant interruption of play for coach- 
ing. The W.A.A. players were all coached by the same person but the 
club players present a variety of coaching background. 

The number of different individuals studied was not great, but the 
same individuals were observed under varying conditions of practice 
and play. (See Table I.) 











TABLE I 
NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS STUDIED AND OF RECORDS MADE 
Position 
Group C.F. R.H. L. H. R.F. L. F. 
Ind. Rec. Ind. Rec. Ind. Rec. Ind. Rec. Ind. Rec. 
Club 4 92 5 64 3 «31 3 «657 I 4 
WAA. 4 52 5 31 4 36 5 51 I 4 
Beginners 4 38 3 15 I 9 I II 4 13 





+ By means of a Measurer of Curves, Leitz Company. 
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Each of these players was an average or better than average per- 
former within her own group. Rated on an absolute scale of excellent§— 
good—fair—poor, the club players would in general rate “good,” the 
W.A.A. players, “fair,” and the beginners, “poor.” 

In order to determine accurately the relative demands in terms of 
distance and speed which are made by the game of field hockey on play. 
ers in the various positions, it would be highly desirable to study the 
performances of players of recognized outstanding ability. This study 
can only present results from a cross-section of players in one locality. 


DISTANCES TRAVELED BY PLAYERS 


The distances traveled by players in the various positions are given 
in Table II. 

















TABLE II 
DISTANCES TRAVELED PER THREE-MINUTE-PERIOD 

C.F. R.H. L. H. R.F. L. F. 
Club Range ... 147-349 172-411 152-421 115-390 214-325 
Mean .... 248.2 286.3 263.3 242.3 248.3 

Sigma ... 46.35 59.08 59:80 58.80 * 
W.A.A. Range ... 129-412 131-420 121-362 66-409 121-346 
Mean .... 270.0 273.2 257.2 216.7 229.1 

Gees... 2+. 66.80 63.83 58.40 71.40 * 
Beginners Range ... 146-389 180-277 248-309 60-237 142-203 
Mean .... 268.7 246.9 213.5 159.1 177.1 

Sigma ... 52.40 * * * * 





* Not calculated because of insufficient data. 


For Club players, the fullbacks and halfbacks show greater variation 
in distances covered in 3 minutes than do center forwards. The average 
distance traveled by center forwards and by right and left fullbacks is 
approximately equal, however—about 245 yards per 3 minutes. Both 
halfbacks travel greater distances, the left half averaging 263 yards and 
the right halfback covering the greatest distance of all, 286 yards. 

For W.A.A. players, the right fullback shows the greatest variation 
in distances, the center forward and right half show a smaller variation 
and the left half shows the least variation. The greatest average dis- 
tances covered are by the right half (273 yards) and the center forward 
(270 yards). The left half averages 257 yards and the right fullback only 
216 yards in a 3-minute period. 

For beginning players, the number of records for all positions except 
center forward is very small. The figures obtained show that the center 
forward covers the widest range and travels the greatest average dis- 
tance, 269 yards. Then follow in order the right half with an average 
of 247 yards, the left half with 214 yards, the left fullback with 177 
yards, and the right fullback with 159 yards. 


§ Members and reserves of the U.S.F.H.A. team. 
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The distances covered by defense players maintain the same order 
in all groups. That is, the right half travels the greatest distance, fol- 
lowed by left half, left fullback, and right fullback. The Club center 
forwards travel a distance equal to the smallest average distance cov- 
ered by any Club player, while W.A.A. and beginning center forwards 
travel approximately the greatest average distance for their groups. 
There is some evidence to show that Club center forwards play their 
own position more consistently than do the less skilled center forwards. 
(See below.) This may account for the smaller distance covered by the 
Club center forwards. It is interesting to note the difference in average 
distance covered by Club and W.A.A. right fullbacks, also. The more 
expert Club player covers a much greater distance than does the W.A.A. 
player. This may be explained by the fact that the less skilled fullback 
is apt to play close to her own goal in a purely defensive position. 

Table III gives the reliability of the differences in average distance 
covered. Of course, the factor of selection of cases must enter in. Since 
the number of different individuals studied for any one position is small 
it is possible that they do not form a typical sample and so the results 
may not be universally true. 











TABLE III 
RELIABILITY OF THE DIFFERENCE 
a Chances in 100 of 
Group Positions o diff. a true difference* 
Club RH. > CF. 4 100 
R.H. > RF. 4 100 
R.H. > L.H. 1.9 07 
L.H. > RF. 1.6 94 
LA. > Ces. 1.2 88 
W.A.A. CF. >RF. 3.8 100 
R.H.> RF. 3.7 100 
LA. > RSF. 2.9 99.8 
RH. > LH. 2.2 86 
C.F.—W.A.A. > C.F. — Club 2.0 98 
RF.—Club > RF.—W.A.A. 1.98 98 





* D = difference between averages. o diff = Vo*av; + o7av, 
See H. E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1026. 


TOTAL DISTANCES TRAVELED IN GAMES 
The figures for total distances add nothing to the discussion of re- 
lationships between positions and players but are of general interest. 
Each distance given below is an average of four thirty-minute halves 
of games played in the Pacific Coast Sectional Tournament. 


Center Forward Right Halfback Right Fullback 


Yards (Half Game) ...... 2336.1 2756.3 2509.2 
Miles (Half Game) ...... 1.33 1.57 1.43 
Miles-per-hour .......... 2.66 3-14 2.86 
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It would seem that an average walker would cover as great a distance 
in an hour as does a hockey player in a game. 


AREAS COVERED BY PLAYERS 


The part of the field which is covered by the various players may 
best be shown by composite records of play. In Figures 1 to 6, a series 
of consecutive three-minute records have been superimposed to give a 
picture of the path of an individual throughout an entire playing period, 
Figures 1 to 4 are of Club players and are from records taken during 
games in the Sectional Tournament. Figures 5 and 6 are of less experi- 
enced W.A.A. players and have been selected for comparative purposes, 
The erratic path with excursions across the field made by the W.A.A. 
center forward readily explains the greater distance covered by this 
player than by the Club center forward (Figures 1 and 5). Again, the 
purely defensive play of the W.A.A. fullback is in contrast to the play of 
the Club right fullback which extends to the opponents’ twenty-five- 
yard line. 

The total areas of the field used by players in the various positions 
are shown in Figures 7 to 9. These areas were outlined from composite 
game records of different individuals and enclose all of the field used by 
any player in a given position at any time throughout a number of 
playing periods. Thus, no center forward went outside the area indicated 
in Figure 7 on any occasion, regardless of position of ball or distribution 
of play. Figure 7 shows that the center forward travels the entire length 
of the playing field, and in the attacking half of the field covers ap- 
proximately one-half the width of the field. In the striking circle at the 
goal she is attacking; the center forward covers approximately the mid- 
dle two-thirds. The area used by the center forward in Figure 1 is con- 
siderably smaller than the total area for all center forwards shown in 
Figure 7, but shows the same widening out in the attacking half of the 
field, reaching its maximum at the twenty-five-yard line. 

Figure 8 outlines the areas covered by right and left halfbacks. The 
right half covers approximately one-half of the total area of the field— 
more than is covered by center forward or left half. She plays from her 
own end line to the opponents’ striking circle, and from the right side 
line to the middle of the field. Her territory narrows somewhat in the 
attacking half of the field and stops at the edge of the striking circle. 
Whether or not the ideal right half should play so far to the center of 
the field is open to question. In Figure 2 the right half plays quite defi- 
nitely in the right third of the field. 
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Ficures 7—9.—Areas covered by players 
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The left half does not play quite so far into the center of the field as 
does the right half. Apparently no left half studied had occasion to go 
into the alley and a small part of the field between the twenty-five-yard 
line and her own end line. Surely this territory must be covered defen- 
sively by the left halfback. It is possible that the ball was never carried 
into this part of the field during the play observed. 

The right fullback (Figure 9) uses an area greater than that of any 
other player. This area extends from her own end line to the opposite 
twenty-five-yard line, and from the right sideline approximately two- 
thirds of the way across the field. In defense interchange, a fullback may 
be expected to cross to the opposite side of the field. It should be noted 
that this wide area all lies in her own half of the field and that the great- 
est width is between the twenty-five- and fifty-yard lines. In Figure 4 
the right fullback rarely crossed the field or entered the alley. 

The overlapping of these various areas is enormous, of course. The 
momentary position of any player within her total area depends upon 
the position of the ball, of her team mates, and of her opponents. It 
may be seen, however, that there are two small corners of the field and 
of the striking circle near the opponents’ goal which are not entered by 
any player studied. These areas are undoubtedly covered by the inners 
and wings. How great may be the overlapping between total areas among 
forward-line players cannot be estimated from this study. Figure 8 
shows that, on attack, the center halfback is needed to cover the terri- 
tory between the side halves. In defense, however, the area of the center 
half must overlap that of each side half and of each fullback. Figures 
8 and 9 show how great is the overlapping between side half and full- 
back. This overlapping of areas adds enormously to the complexity of the 
team play but is essential for adequate defense. 


RATE OF SPEED OF RUNNING 


The ratio between the distance covered and the time in action is the 
rate of speed of movement. As mentioned above, the number of seconds 
of inactivity for each three-minute record was measured with the aid 
of a stop-watch. These figures are given in Table IV. 














TABLE IV 
NuMBER OF SECONDS PER THREE-MINUTE PERIOD 
tp R.H. L. H. R.F. 
Club: Range .... o-99 o-70 0-80 O-100 
Mean ..... 27.8 29.2 26.7 39.0 
WAA.: Range .... 0-110 o-70 10-90 0-132 
Mean ..... 34.2 34-3 40.1 47.8 





For all positions, the W.A.A. players are inactive slightly more than 
are Club players. The fullbacks are inactive for a longer time than are 
center forwards or halfbacks. The rate of movement in yards per minute 
(Table V) for Club players shows that the right half has the highest rate, 
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116.7 yards per minute. The center forward, left half, and right fullback 
all have approximately the same rate of 103 yards per minute. The 
W.A.A. center forward and right half move at an average rate of 112 
yards per minute; the left half at 108 yards per minute; and the full- 
back drops to the very low rate of 87 yards per minute. The range in rate 
of movement is quite wide: from the lowest rate of 50 yards per minute 


for a center forward to a maximum speed of 158 yards per minute for 
a right halfback. 














TABLE V 
RATE OF SPEED OF MOVEMENT IN YARDS PER MINUTE 
C.F. R.H. L. H. R. F, 
Club: Range ..... 49.9-133.1 71.4-158.5 QI.1-115.6 80.3-150.8 
PI is ni acairn IOI.2 116.7 104.9 103.61 
W.A.A. Range ..... §3-2-145.8 73.4-130.3 Q1.4-133-3 56.4-117.1 
rer 112.4 112.4 107.7 87.0 





PLAYING THE BALL 
An exact recording of the number of times a player hits the ball 
with her stick was not possible. In dribbling and in tackling where rapid 
successive or intermittent contacts may be made, the record may show 
only one contact. So the figures in Table VI must be regarded as rough 


a imations. 
pproximations TABLE VI 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF TIMES THE BALL Is PLAYED PER THREE-MINUTE PERIOD 














C.F. R.H. L.H. R.F. L. F.* 
Club 
In practice ...... 3.5 3.8 3 3.2 
In competition ... 3.3 2.8 . 2.8 
W.A.A. 
im practice ...... 4.2 2.4 3.9 9 
In competition ... 3.8 * 4.3 2.0 





* Too few records. 


In all cases, Club players hit the ball less often in games than in prac- 
tice, averaging slightly above one contact per minute in practice and 
slightly below that in games. All positions studied play the ball a similar 
number of times. Among W.A.A. players, the fullbacks play the ball an 
appreciably less number of times. This is to be expected from the de- 
fensive type of play shown by the W.A.A. fullbacks. 


GAME RECORDS FROM THE PACIFIC COAST 
SECTIONAL TOURNAMENTS 


Means and variability measures tell us much about the relative de- 
mands of the game of field hockey upon various positions. Continuous 
records of individual players throughout the game show how these play- 
ers adjust to the demands. Figures 10 to 12 give for four different indi- 
viduals the records of total distance traveled, of rate of movement in 
yards per minute, of the number of seconds rest, and of the number of 
times the ball was played. 
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SRST HALF FRIGHT FvVll BACK SECOND HALE 
my 








FIGURE 12 


The most striking thing in all figures is the extreme fluctuation from 
one period to the next in total distance traveled. There is a similar 
fluctuation, usually opposite in direction, of the time at rest. That this 
relationship is not perfect is readily seen by the fluctuation of the ratio 
between these measures—the rate of movement. There is no correlation 
between distance covered and number of times the ball is played. 

The amount of fluctuation in distance covered and in rate of speed 
is to some extent a function of the length of the period of observation. 
If this period had been of shorter duration, the changes would be less 
extreme but would still be present. The general pattern of the game, 
then, is one of alternation between periods of vigorous activity and 
periods of milder activity. Whether this pattern is determined by the 
nature of the game or by the physiological limitations of the individual 
player cannot be said. 


INDICATIONS OF FATIGUE 


The official game of field hockey is played in two halves of thirty 
minutes each. No time-out is permitted except in case of injury to play- 
ers. Records for ten Club players of fourteen complete thirty-minute 
halves (seven each of first and second halves) were available. These 
records were studied for indications of fatigue as measured by reduction 
in distance or in speed during the thirty-minute period. From these 
records, the means and standard deviation for distance covered and for 
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rate of speed of movement were calculated for (1) the entire thirty- 
minute period, (2) the first nine minutes of the period, and (3) the last 
nine minutes. 

For total distance traveled, no reliable differences were found. This 
agrees with the result of the study of Messersmith and Corey{] on dis- 
tances traveled by men during a basketball game. In rate of speed of 
movement, however, some reduction may be noted. The figures are as 
follows: 


Mean Sigma 
(1) 30-minute period ......... 102.5 yd. per min. 12.0 
Co) Barat 9 WHNMEEE o.ccccsces 104.8 yd. per min. 14.4 
(3) Last 9 minutes .......... 95.9 yd. per min. 10.1 


The difference between the means for the first nine minutes and for 
the last nine minutes is not completely reliable since it is only twice its 
standard error.** This reduction in rate is quite consistent, however, as 
twelve of the fourteen cases studied show it. 

Nine records for short-half games were available, the playing period 
ranging from fifteen to twenty minutes. The first four minutes of this 
period were compared with the last four minutes. Even with the short 
playing period, a loss in rate of speed occurs in seven cases. When these 
figures are combined with the above, the results for twenty-three halves 


are as follows: j 
Mean Sigma 


er 103.8 yd. per min. 20.3 
(2) First 4-9 minutes ........ 107.0 yd. per min. 16.8 
(3) Last 4-9 minutes ........ 96.9 yd. per min. 14.8 


Here, the difference between the first and last parts of the playing 
period is almost completely reliable, being 2.7 times the standard error 
of the difference.t 

No significant difference in distance covered or in rate of movement 
can be shown between the first and second halves of the game. Apparent- 
ly the ten-minute rest between-halves enables the player to run as far 
and as fast during the second half as she is able to do during the first. 
The data are too meagre for adequate comparison. 


SUMMARY 
1. The purpose of this study was to determine the distances traveled 


and the rate of speed of movement of field hockey players. The study 


was limited to five positions: center forward, right and left halfback, 
right and left fullback. 

2. The technique of recording was perfected by two people. Agree- 
ment within 5 per cent for records made simultaneously was taken as 
the criterion of accuracy. 





1L. L. Messersmith. and S. M. Corey, “The Distance Traversed by a Basketball 
Player,” ResEARcH QUARTERLY, II: 2 (May, 1931), 57-60. 

** Chances of a true difference greater than zero.= 98 in 100. 

+ Chances of a true difference greater than zero = 99.7 in 100. 
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3. Selection of players for study was made on the basis of position, 
degree of ability, amount of experience, and variety of coaching back- 
ground. 

4. The distance covered per three-minute period varies with position 
and with skill of players. Among defense players, the right half travels 
the greatest distance, followed in order by left half, left full, and right 
full. The “good” center forwards travel a shorter distance than do the 
“fair” and “poor” center forwards. The “good” right fullbacks travel a 
greater distance than do “fair” and “poor” fullbacks. The “good” 
center forwards and the “good” right fullbacks cover approximately 
equal distances. 

5. The total distance traveled by center forwards in a 60-minute 
game is 2.7 miles; by right fullbacks, 2.9 miles; by right halfbacks, 3.1 
miles. 

6. Players in each position cover certain specific areas of the field. 
The territory of the right fullback is the largest, followed in order by 
right half, left half, and center forward. This study shows a great over- 
lapping of area among defense players. 

7. The rate of speed of running is greatest for the “good” right half 
and less but approximately equal for “good” left half, right fullback, 
and center forward. Among the “fair” players, right half and center 
forward average the highest, followed by left half and finally by right 
fullback. 

8. Each player hits the ball on an average of once per minute. With 
“good” players, all positions play the ball an approximately equal num- 
ber of times. 

9. During the playing period there is a continual fluctuation in dis- 
tance traveled and in periods of inactivity. These measures are negatively 
correlated. There is no correlation between playing the ball and dis- 
tance covered. 

10. Fatigue, as indicated by a reduction in rate of speed of move- 
ment from the beginning to the end of the playing period, can be demon- 
strated in a majority of cases but not with complete reliability. No diff- 
erences between first and second halves were found in the data available. 

11. Among “good” players, the most strenuous position in terms of 
distance covered, time in action, and rate of movement is that of right 
halfback. There are no reliable differences among the other positions 
studied, although results would indicate that all defense positions tend 
to be slightly more strenuous than the position of center forward. 
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The Energy Cost of Chinning the Bar 
and Push-up Exercises 


By H. E, HAMLIN 
Department of Physical Education 
and F. A. WATERMAN 


Department of Zoology 
The Ohio State University, Columbus 


ments of two of the more familiar individual exercises. Data of 

this nature, when obtained for a large number of athletic activi- 
ties, will enable directors and teachers of physical education to plan 
their activity programs with a better understanding of the relative 
severity or mildness of the exercises in which their students engage. 
Moreover, such data will have a similar value to physicians in planning 
exercises for their patients during convalescence. Even the industrialist 
is interested in knowing the energy demands of the many types of work 
which his employees do. 

In this report, we are presenting the averages for the laboratory 
determinations on the energy cost of these exercises. For the “push-up,” 
both men and women students served as subjects for the experiments, 
whereas only men were used in chinning the bar. 

The “push-up” is a fairly strenuous exercise involving both flexor 
and extensor muscles of the body. Many of these muscles are used in 
maintaining the “proper” form in which this exercise is executed, while 
others are concerned with the elevation of the body from the horizontal, 
prone position, at the start, to its inclined position at the finish in 
which the arms are fully extended. 

Chinning the bar is a strenuous exercise, requiring vigorous action 
on the part of the depressor muscles of the upper arm and of the flexors 
of the forearm. It has been our experience that most students choose 
the “under-hand” rather than the “over-hand” grasp when performing 
this exercise. The “under-hand” grasp appears to be selected because 
the “over-hand” position seems the more fatiguing, although, as we 
have found, not the more costly in energy, as one might be tempted to 
assume, 

The energy determinations for the “push-up” exercise were made 
for a group of twenty-five men and thirty-eight women students. Simi- 
lar measurements were made for thirty-five men in the case of “chin- 
ning the bar.” Most of them were students majoring in physical edu- 
cation, and were doing these experiments as a regular part of the 


Tne investigation was carried on to determine the energy require- 
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laboratory work of their course in physiology of exercise, which they 
take in their junior or senior year at college. These features, we feel, 
contribute to the reliability of the results obtained. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 

All the experiments of these investigations were made with the 
subjects in the post-absorptive state, and therefore free from the in- 
fluence of diet on metabolism. The tests were run at sometime in the 
forenoon for each subject, who, in the case of chinning the bar, did 
five chinnings in approximately eleven seconds, or in the “push-up” 
exercise, did ten push-ups in twenty seconds, the rate in each case 
being set by a metronome. In the starting position for chinning the 
bar, each subject stood erect with his upper extremities stretching 
straight up to the bar. From this position he elevated himself to a 
height where his chin was brought just above the level of the bar, from 
which he dropped back to the starting position before repeating the 
movement. A small step-ladder was used directiy beneath the bar for 
subjects who were not tall enough to reach it conveniently when stand- 
ing on the floor. The push-up exercise was done from the prone position 
of the body, with supports for both the hands and the feet to prevent 
slipping during its performance. 

The Collins’ chain-compensated gasometers of the Tissot type were 
used for the collection of the expired air in all these experiments. The 
respiratory exchange was measured for the “basal” and “resting” posi- 
tions, and for the period of “exercise and recovery.” The “basal” po- 
sition was the standard reclining position in which basal metabolism is 
taken. The “resting” position for the push-up exercise was also a re- 
clining position, but one in which the body lay in a prone instead of 
the supine position of the basal. The “resting” position for chinning 
the bar was the normal standing position with the arms hanging at the 
sides. The respiratory exchange for the “basal” and “resting” positions 
was measured for a period of ten minutes for each of the exercises 
studied. It was found that “recovery” for the push-up exercise required 
less than ten minutes, for which reason the respiratory exchange for the 
period of “exercise and recovery”’ was run ten minutes. But, in the case 
of chinning the bar, the “recovery” necessitated nearly twenty minutes. 
The respiratory exchange, for chinning the bar, was therefore run for 
a period of twenty minutes. In many cases, for both exercises, a check 
on recovery was run so as to establish the validity of our estimate of 
the time required for recovery. 

Haldane gas analyzers were used to determine the percentage of 
carbon dioxide and oxygen present in the samples of expired air taken 
from the gasometers. From the sum of these percentages the volume 
per cent of oxygen that the subject actually used can be computed. 
By dividing, mathematically, the volumes per cent of CO, by the vol- 
umes per cent of O,, the respiratory quotient, or R. Q., is obtained. 
The R. Q. in turn indicates the number of Calories that were evolved 
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for each litre of oxygen consumed. All volumes of expired air were 
reduced to standard conditions of temperature and pressure (0° Centi- 
grade and 760 mm. Hg) in accordance with Boyle’s and Charles’ Laws. 


RESULTS 


In the case of chinning the bar, all three of the conditions, viz., the 
“basal,” “resting (standing),” and “exercise and recovery” were com- 
puted on the basis of a twenty-minute period in order to simplify calcu- 
lations and interpretation, although the basal and resting periods were 
run for only a ten-minute period each. 

The calculations represented in Tables I to V are the averages for 
the groups of men and women studied for the physiological conditions 
indicated. 

The “excess” Calorie column of Table V has been subdivided into 
“gross” and “net’’ columns, the former representing the extent to which 
the “exercise-recovery” cost exceeds the Calories required for the “basal” 
period, and the “net” referring to the similar difference between the 
“exercise-recovery” cost and the Calories required for the “resting” 
period. The “‘net” column represents what is customarily designated as 
the energy cost of an exercise. The “gross” column is of interest mainly 
as an index of the cost of an exercise over and above the normal basal 
metabolism. 
























































TABLE I 
Pulmonary Ventilation 
No. of Sex Kind of Av. Body Av. Ht. Av. Ex.and 
Subjects Exercise Wt.inKg. incm. S. A. Basal Resting Rec. 
35 Men Chinning Bar 3.6 277.8 12.87 4§.580 7.373 @¢.25 
25 Men Push-up 69.2 173.5 1.81 5.218 6.447 9.673 
38 Women Push-up 57-2 164.3 1.58 4.353 4-698 7.010 
S. A. represents the surface area of the body in square meters. 
The pulmonary ventilation was measured in litres per minute. 
TABLE II 
Per cent of Oxygen Used Per cent of Carbon Dioxide Produced 
Basal Resting Ex. and Rec. Basal Resting Ex. and Rec. 
4-677 4-159 3.960 3.809 3.338 3-470 
4-734 4-534 4.216 3.996 3.996 4-135 
4-504 4.587 4-434 3-590 3-760 4-038 
The data in this and the succeeding tables are arranged in the same order for the men and 
women and the exercises as they appear in Table I 
TABLE III 
20 Minute Vol. of O, Used (litres) 20 Minute Vol. of CO, Produced (litres) 
Basal Resting Ex. and Rec. Basal Resting Ex. and Rec. 
5-120 6.020 7.316 4.186 4-845 6.415 
5-256 5.786 7-958 4-374 5.146 7-932 


3-864 4-254 6.190 3.096 3.522 5.614 
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GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF ENEerRGy Cost DATA—THE PusH-uUP 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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Explanation of the Graph: The stippled portion of each bar represents the women’s 
data for the conditions at its left. This stippled portion has been super-imposed on the 
plain bar which represents the men’s data for the same conditions. The end of the 
stippled and plain bars represents the average for the women’s and men’s data as 
designated. The 64, r, e, at the left of the bars refer to the “basal,” “resting,” and 
“exercise-recovery” data of the tables. The numbers on the scale are arbitrary units 
for representing the comparative magnitude of the data. 


























TABLE IV 
Respiratory Quotients Metabolic Rates 
Basal Resting Ex. and Rec. Basal Resting Ex. and Rec. 
0.8164 0.8046 0.8776 39.577 46.308 57-257 
0.8425 0.8783 0.9876 42.364 47.017 66.208 
0.8003 0.8265 0.9099 34.685 38.607 57-539 





The metabolic rates are expressed in terms of Cal. per hr. per sq. meter of body surface. 
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TABLE V 
Calories Evolved in 20 minutes a - , 

(For Chinning the Bar) Excess” Calories Energy Cost/Ex./Kg, 
Basal Resting Ex. and Rec. “Gross” “Net” “Gross” “Net” 
24.720 29.031 35.813 11.088 6.732 0.0308 0.0190 
Calories Evolved in 10 Minutes 

(For the Push-up) 
12.753 14.330 19.963 7.244 5.380 0.0105 0.0084 
9.263 10.292 15.305 6.042 5-012 0.0106 0.0088 








In order to standardize the energy cost for subjects of different body weight, it was 
necessary to express this cost in Calories per chinning or push-up per kilogram of 
body weight. Thus, the average “net’’ cost of each chinning per kilogram weight of 
the men performing this exercise was 0.0190 Calorie. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


Inspection of the bar graphs will show at a glance the relative mag- 
nitude of the results for the three conditions measured, viz., the “basal,” 
the “resting,” and the “exercise-recovery.”’ 

It will also be noted from the bar graph for the push-up exercise, 
that the values for the men exceed those for the women in all cases 
except for the percentage of oxygen used and in the energy cost per 
push-up per unit of body weight. Whether this difference is truly fun- 
damental we are unabie to say. It might disappear if many more cases 
were studied. 

There was greater variability in energy cost for the subjects chin- 
ning the bar than for the push-up, but, in each exercise, the higher 
cost coincided with the difficulty that the subject encountered in per- 
forming it. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Women appear to require more energy to do the push-up exercise 
than men. This greater energy cost per unit of body weight may be the 
result of a difference in body mechanics due to more poorly developed 
shoulder and arm muscles. 

The energy cost of chinning the bar was found to be more than 
twice as great as that for the push-up among the men students studied. 

Exercise offers no panacea for reducing body weight since these 
rather strenuous activities require so little energy. 
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A Preliminary Study of Standards of 
Performance in Athletic Skills 
of Junior High School Boys 


By GREYSON DAUGHTREY 


Physical Education Instructor and Intramural Director of Blair Junior © 
High School, Norfolk, Virginia; Track Coach, William and 
Mary College, Norfolk Division, Norfolk, Virginia 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS presentation is a preliminary study in the attempt to estab- 
sk: standards of performance for boys of junior high school age.* 

It seems that a study of this kind based on intensive teaching of 
correct kinesiological procedures is in order. Numerous records and 
statistical data have been compiled with no particular emphasis placed 
on the teaching process beforehand. This study is made of records 
taken from tests given after three years of intensive kinesiological 
teaching. It is hoped that these tests will set an example of what may 
be accomplished by the correct and intensive application of kinesiology. 
With these standards as a goal, the result should eventually raise the 


level of achievement in the elementary and senior high school. 
E& 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Some tests have been given in various activities but the standards 
have been so low that the results have not meant very much. It is 
doubtful if any school knows just what the level of achievement is for 
its pupils. 

Interscholastic competitors, Olympic prospects, aspirants of break- 
ing world records—all have marks and standards of achievement which 
are continually broken. However, these are of a certain limited number. 
Our aim in physical education is to reach as many pupils as possible. 
We should endeavor to have all pupils improve and set new standards 
of achievement. : 

Many books have been written which describe the methods of tests 
and measurements, but the literature in physical education is sadly 
lacking in material on actual standards of achievement. Bovard and 
Cozens state: “We do not as yet have objective evidence in regard to 
the efficiency of various methods of instruction.” * 

* Presented in the Research Section of the Southern District Convention of the 
American Physical Education Association at Knoxville, Tennessee, March 9-11, 1936. 


1J. F. Bovard and F. W. Cozens, Tests and Measurements in Physical Education, 
(Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1930), p. 24. 
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Williams shows “there were no tests in physical education available 
for the survey that were comparable to those used in academic sub- 
jects.” * 

Bovard and Cozens* list a group of tests which are used in various 
parts of the United States. However, they state “the great need of an 
adjustment of standards so that the entire country may be able to use 
one set understandingly.” * These groups of tests may be criticised very 
severely. One criticism is the lack of some fair classification of pupils 
for the tests. Ages and grades, due to wide variations, are the poorest 
of all plans of classification. Another criticism is the lack of proper 
activities to be tested. Activities should not be tested on their simplicity, 
but on their worth. Certain skills should have precedence over others, 
because of their worth-while value. 

Still another criticism would be the apparent lack of intensive 
teaching procedures before giving the tests. 


BLAIR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Blair Junior High School is an average school plant with about six 
hundred fifty boys enrolled in physical education, The physical educa- 
tion department consists of two instructors, one for the girls and one 
for the boys. The facilities are mediocre, having two very good gym- 
nasia as the only assets. The equipment is very limited. With the ex- 
ception of a few balls, the entire program is financed by dues paid for 
membership in the various intramural activities. Around seventy-five or 
eighty dollars a year is raised by these dues to finance the department. 

The program at Blair is divided into three main heads, namely, the 
required class work, intramurals, and special work for physical deviates. 

The program of required class work is controlled by the director 
with the aid of the student instructors and squad leaders. The routine 
and procedure involved in selecting squad leaders and student instruc- 
tors are too technical to be discussed here. It will suffice to say that the 
squad leaders are the left-hand men of the director and are elected by 
the pupils. The student instructors are the right-hand men and are 
appointed by the director after they have passed a strict examination. 
The instructors are taught the theory and given the practice in ad- 
vanced phases of physical education. Each instructor has a class which 
he commands, according to the plans set down by the director. 

The aim of the program in required class work is to place before all 
pupils those advantages of physical education which are essential to 
pupils and which carry over into after-school life, enabling the indi- 
vidual to be better equipped to meet the problems and emergencies of 
life. Briefly, the first part of the program consists of health procedures, 


2J. F. Williams, Principles of Physical Education. (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1927), PD. 443. 

8 J. F. Bovard and F. W. Cozens, op. cit., pp. 289-298. 

4 Thid., p. 289. 
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ORGANIZATION PLAN OF THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
OF BLAIR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTOR 


STUDENT INSTRUCTOR ORGANIZATION 





INTRAMURAL ORGANIZATION 


Reourep Crass WorK 
FALL PROGRAM 


STUDENT INTRAMURAL 


I. Health program MANAGER 
A. Studies in physiology, health 
habits, and sex ee 


B. Measurements and weight 
of all pupils 
II. Physical program 
A. Proper calisthenics and pre- 
liminary exercises 
B. Marching 


ACTIVITIES WITH NUMBER OF 


PARTICIPANTS FOR 1935 





SPECIAL WorRK FOR 
PHysIcCAL DEVIATES 


C. Fundamentals of sports Soccer Bowling 
a. Football 1000 50 Special work for those boys 
1. Passing, punting, cen- Basketball Tumbling who being physically handi- 
tering, receiving 200 17 capped are unable to gain the 
b. Tennis Track Horse Shoes desired results from required 
1. Serving, driving, foot- 500 42 class work. The program is 
work, returning Baseball Football Pass divided into three groups: 
c. Soccer 125 10 
1. Heading, trapping, drib- Golf Badminton A. Corrective 
bling 15 17 Special exercises for those 
d. Tumbling Tennis Bicycling with postural deviations 
1. Ten stunts 43 25 
WINTER PROGRAM Boxing Skating B. Recreational 
I. Health program 35 5 Special activities for those 
A. Same as Fall Football Squad with organic defects 
II. Physical program Punt Leaders 
A. Same as Fall 10 150 C. Instructional 
B. Same as Fall Fencing Student Health program similar to 
C. Fundamentals of sports 40 Instructors that listed under the re- 
a. Basketball Swimming 125 quired work 
1. Passes, shooting, drib- 56 Indoor 
bling, pivoting Hand Ball Olympic 
b. Mass fundamentals 40 Meet 
1. Boxing, resuscitation Ping-Pong 250 
SPRING PROGRAM 70 Total 
I, Health program 2825 


A. Same as Fall 
II. Physical program 
A. Same as Fall 
B. Same as Fall 
C. Fundamentals of sports 
a. Track 
1. Dashes, high jump, broad 
jump, discus, shot, jav- 
elin, hurdles, relays 
b. Baseball 
1. Base circling, batting, 
fielding, pitching 
c. Golf 
1. Putting, stances, prac- 
tice with other clubs 
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which include bodily measurements, studies in health and physiology, 
and the development of those organs which are underdeveloped. The 
second part of the required program consists of the teaching and prac- 
tice of the fundamentals of correct sport skills, essentials of first aid, 
and actual practice in leadership. 

The intramural organization at Blair consists of twenty-one differ- 
ent clubs and activities controlled by the student intramural staff with 
the director as its head. The participation in intramurals is very great— 
2,825 boys participated in 21 different activities during the year 1935. 
The intramural department has two primary aims: (1) give all pupils 
an opportunity to find some activity suited to their physical equip- 
ment by placing as many activities as possikle before them; and (2) 
give all individuals an opportunity for instruction and participation in 
the activities they like and are physically fitted for. 

The special program for deviates consists of a special class for pupils 
who are unable physically to gain the proper benefits from the required 
program. These pupils, however, take the required program also to the 
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Ficure 1.—Performance of pupils in classes A, B, C, and D in football pass at 
Blair Junior High School. (Data from Table I.) 
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FicureE 2.—Performance of pupils in classes A, B, C, and D in football punt. 
(Data from Table I.) 
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best of their ability. They have to compete with normal individuals jn 
actual life and the junior high school is the place to become adjusted 
to this situation. 

These three phases of physical education should be emphasized in 


all schools and no physical education program is complete without 
them. 
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Ficure 3. Performance of pupils in classes A, B, C, and D in football place-kick. 
(Data from Table I.) 


STATISTICAL PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY IN STANDARDS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT FOR BOYS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

This study when completed will include all the measurable activities 
listed on the individual record card, shown on the opposite page. The 
other activities are important to be practiced, but the element of choice 
enters too much to have any statistical importance. The measurable 
activities which will be included in the complete study are: football 
punt, football pass, place kick, goals per minute R.H., goals per minute 
L.H., broad jump, baseball throw, base circling, high jump, hurdles, 
shot put, and the dashes. 

The individual record shown on the next page is the record card 
given to each pupil at the beginning of the term, and is so arranged 
that it covers an entire semester. This card is a composite incorporation 
of required skills, classification of pupils, measurements of pupils, and 
the arrangement of each skill in proper interval for each class with the 
records and points in each class. 

Originating in the Boys’ Physical Education Department at Blair, 
the chart has been recently adopted for use by the boys’ and girls’ de- 
partments in other schools of the Norfolk system. The activities listed 
are those skills which every boy is required to practice and take tests 
on. An effort has been made to select skills which have bearing on the 
important phases of physical education. As can be seen, the skills se- 
lected include the important physical activities that should be stressed. 

The lower section of the card is used in determining the class of in- 
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dividuals. As can be readily seen, an adaptation of Reilly’s plan is 
used. In operation, the procedure is to find the exponents for the age, 
height, and weight of the pupil, obtain the sum of the exponents, then 
determine the class by looking at the column labeled classes. Due to 
the wide variation, the grades have been left out in classifying. 

Too little emphasis is placed on classification of pupils in schools 
throughout the United States. A recent report was made on this phase 


BLAIR JUNIOR HIOM SCHOOL 
INDIVLUUAL REC_RD CARD 
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at the James Monroe High School of Seattle, Washington. This report 
shows that the simple and obsolete forms of classification predominate. 
Sound methods, such as Reilly’s, are listed at the bottom. The report 
does not show whether the cause is lack of knowledge or lack of desire 
to use the best method. These methods entail considerable work, but 
in the long run are more satisfactory. 

The upper part of the chart is used in taking tests, and in deter- 
mining records and points made in the four classes. It is seen that all 
classes have the skills arranged progressively, according to standards of 
performance. The standards for each class are set rather high. These 
standards were set up as validly as possible, since there are no existing 
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standards of this type. The new charts will be made using the averages 
in this study as a basis for setting standards for each class. This method 
of giving tests stimulates interest because the pupils not only know 
what they are supposed to achieve, but also see the number of points 
which may be accumulated. 

From the results of these tests, the football pass, football punt, and 
place-kick have been selected for statistical study at this time. On all 
the tests, measurements were made from line to line. That is to say, 
all measurements were made from where the ball was kicked or thrown 
to the exact spot it touched, rolling not included in the measurement. 
The field was spaced in five-yard intervals with markers on either side, 
Regulation footballs were used, with each boy having three trials at 
each event, selecting the best trial to be recorded as the individual 
score. 


CONCLUSION 


1. The records shown in the study are sufficiently high to be offered 
as standards of performance for junior high school boys. 

2. The records prove that the intensive application of kinesiology 
will affect the achievements of large groups of pupils. 

3. These records may be used for standards of performance, since 
they are based on a valid and reliable classification plan. 

4. The averages of each group may be used in planning a point 
system for each of the four classes, and establishing standards for the 
classes. 
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Weight Deviation and Health in a 
College Group 


By Ross L. ALten, Dr. P.H., 
Assistant Editor, Journal of Health and Physical Education 
and the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


HE need for a reliable and practical method of “screening out” 

college students whose anthropometric measurements deviate 

radically from the average of the bodily measurements of the 
majority of students of comparable age and development is urgent.* 
Extreme deviations in individual measurements may be indications of 
pathological or structural deficiencies which require thorough medical 
observation and therapeutics. The relation between height and weight 
has long been used as a “screen” for the detection of “underweight,” 
“overweight,” or “malnourished” cases. The value of this relationship 
has been questioned by investigators who have produced convincing 
evidence that there are other combinations of bodily traits which cor- 
relate more highly with physicians’ estimates of nutritional status than 
that of height and weight. 

A study of combinations of anthropometric traits which do have 
greater relationship with status of health as judged by competent phy- 
sicians should facilitate the formulation of a new screening method 
which would be more valid and practical in its application to the ex- 
amination of large groups of individuals. Such a screening device 
would in no sense replace the medical examination. It would merely 
select students who might profit by further and more thorough atten- 
tion of medical experts. A predictive index and formula for “screening 
out” these students has been developed, and will be explained in Part I 
of this study. 

Knowledge of the relationship of bodily, skeletal, or constitutional 
types to certain medical data, such as morbidity, frequency and length 
of periods of illness, occurrence of specific physical defects, etc., would 
facilitate the prediction and expectance of these factors for various 
types of individuals. It is hoped that this study will throw some light 
on this relationship. The public, at least, has considered that deviation 
from weight standards is indicative of poor health, especially malnutri- 
tion. Medical and other scientifically trained persons in health work 
have qualified this consideration. It can be said that most physicians 
today will look upon a case of extreme overweight or underweight as 


* Abstract of a dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirement for 
the degree of Doctor of Public Health, University of Michigan, 1936. 
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suspicious of malfunction, or pathology. The wide-spread belief that 
underweight and overweight individuals do have “something wrong” 
with them is a major consideration in Part II of this dissertation. 
Specifically, if a person is fifteen per cent or more underweight, or 
twenty per cent or more overweight, do his medical examination and 
health records for a year show any cause or effect relationship? Is an 
underweight individual prone to certain diseases, and does he possess a 
preponderance of certain types of defects? Do overweight individuals 
have defects, illnesses, etc., which are peculiar to them? These questions 
will be answered to some degree in this study by comparing the health 
records of male members of the entire freshman class of 1938 of the 
University of Michigan with those records of men within the class who 
deviate excessively from certain standards for weight. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
There is not space in this abstract to include an adequate survey of 
the literature in the field of anthropometric measurements in relation 
to the determination of weight and health status. It must suffice to 


SUMMARY OF VARIOUS CORRELATIONS OF ANTHROPOMETRIC MEASUREMENTS FounND 
IN THE LITERATURE WHICH ARE COMPARABLE TO THE CORRELATIONS OF 
MEASUREMENTS IN THE PRESENT STUDY 
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No. 18 Selective 21-30 860,000 .4810 .2304 .6907 .4574 .1606 .6797 
Service Men 
No. 2 Schuster 18 129 .500 
No. 2. Baldwin 17 60 680 .556 872 
No. 2 Mumford 18 25 .784 .373 ~.780 
Young 
No. 2. US. Public 
HS. 15-19 322 .7I1 «6.562 = 846 
No. 2. Univ. of 
Minnesota 18 407 484 .255 .726 
No. 2 U.S. Army 
Officers 20-24 483.520 .243 ~#«.681 
No. 2 C.M.T.C. 18 28.927 524 205 .J1I 
No. 18 Love 21-24 2,360 .554 .331 .751 
No.7 C.C.N.Y. 18 669 .523 
No. 7 U. of Calif. 18 508 .508 
No. 7. U. of Cinc. 18 718 .476 
No. 7. Cornell U. 18 833.557 
No. 7. U. of Minn. 18 903 .499 
No. 7. Princeton U. 18 874 .500 
No. 7. Stanford U. 18 689 .525 
No. 7 U. of Texas 18 924 437 
No.7 U. of Wis. 18 591 .499 
No. 7 Yale Univ. 18 659 .493 





Ht = Height; Wt = Weight; CGE = Chest Girth Expanded; T,, = zero order correlation; 
T,9.3 — first order partial correlation. 
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WEIGHT DEVIATION IN A COLLEGE GROUP gI 


refer to a few investigators.* Franzen,” Diehl,’ Schmidt,?* Quimby,’® 
and Boillin® have been recent contributors to the knowledge of tech- 
niques for weight prediction. Excellent studies of the relation of consti- 
tutional types to disease have been made by Pearl and Ciocco,”* Dra- 
per,® Gould, *® Love,** Love and Reed,’® and Dublin.® 

A review of the literature shows an agreement between the authors 
in that there is a definite relationship between body build and certain 
types of diseases. It is rather surprising to find the agreement which is 
quite obvious in their assignment of certain diseases to distinct consti- 
tutional or skeletal types. 

PART I 


Srupy OF THE INTERRELATIONSHIP OF CERTAIN ANTHROPOMETRIC MEASUREMENTS 
AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PREDICTIVE FORMULA FOR WEIGHT 
FOR EIGHTEEN YEAR Otp CoLiLeceE MEN 


The following anthropometric measurements were taken of the men 
entering the University of Michigan in the fall of 1934: height, weight, 
chest girth expanded and contracted, biceps contracted and extended, 
chest depth (normal inspiration; normal expiration) and hip width. 
Further references to them will be made using the following abbrevia- 
tions: Height—Ht; Weight—Wt; Chest Girth Expanded—CGE; Chest 
Girth Contracted—CGC; Biceps Contracted—BiC; Biceps Extended— 
BiE; Chest Depth, Normal Inspiration—CDI; Chest Depth, Normal 
Expiration—CDE; and Hip Width—Hips. These measurements were 
taken using the usual anthropometric technique. Exact description of 
the latter may be found in the original dissertation. 

In order to make the interpretation and calculations of the data 


ZERO ORDER CORRELATIONS—NINE ANTHROPOMETRIC TRAITS 








Chest Chest 

Chest Chest Biceps Biceps Girth Girth Weight 
Hip Depth Depth Ex- Con- Con- Ex- 
Width Expired Inspired panded tracted tracted panded 


Height .4869 .1968 1856 .0487 0908 1731 .2299 5212 
Weight 7450 6423 .5915 .7535  -7603 .7609 .7776 
Chest 

Girth 

Expanded .5059 = .5455 Ss 54560-7147 «7135 =~ «8975 
Chest 

Girth 

Contracted .5161 5138 5535 .7009 -7087 

Biceps 

o_o 4887 5182 5114 8859 

i 

Extended 4504 5754 5240 

Chest 

Depth 

Inspired 4576 8431 

Chest 

Depth 

Expired 4499 


* Indices after author’s names refer to the Bibliography at the end of this article. 
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manageable by one person, 459 cases from the eighteen year old group, 
with the nine measurements completed, were chosen for this study. The 
number of cases for the sixteen, seventeen, nineteen, and twenty year 
old age groups was too small to make any significant conclusions from 
their interpretation, and made impossible the development of a valid 
and reliable predictive formula for weight for any of the age groups 
except the eighteen year olds. 

Zero order correlations were first determined for each of the above 
anthropometric traits with each of the others (table preceding page). 

First order partial correlations of weight with the various other 
measurements were then made. 


First ORDER PARTIAL CORRELATIONS OF WEIGHT WITH EACH OF THE 
REMAINING TRAITS 


Wt-Ht. CGE .5596 Wt-CDE. Ht .6450 
CGC 6095 CGC _.4509 
BiC _.6990 CGE 4139 
BiE _.7379 BiC 4469 
CDI _.5192 BiE 4912 
CDE .§253 CDI 3152 
Hips .2717 Hips .5155 
Wt-CGE. Ht 7921 Wt-Hips. Ht .6996 
CGC _.3309 CGC 6348 
BiC —_.5165 CGE 6492 
BiE _—.5200 BiC _—.6597 
CDI ___—.6732 BiE _.6919 
CDE _ .6650 CDI 6622 
Hips  .6966 CDE  .6668 
Wt-CGC. Ht -7980 Wt-BiE. Ht 8389 
CGE .2878 CGC .4830 
BiC  .4846 CGE  .4664 
BiE .4965 BiE — 3043 
CDI 6456 CDI _ .6607 
CDE  .6546 CDE 6521 
Hips  .6588 Hips .6810 
Wt-BiE. Ht 8542 Wt-CDI. Ht .5900 
CGC .4757 CGC .3151 
CGE  .4495 CGE __ .3173 
BiC 2655 BiC _.3631 
CDI __.6460 BiE —_.3518 
CDE  .6646 CDE .o561 
Hips .7019 Hips .4225 


THE PREDICTIVE EQUATION FOR WEIGHT OF EIGHTEEN YEAR OLD 
COLLEGE MEN 


From an analysis of the zero and first order correlations, the best 
combination of anthropometric traits which can be used to predict 
weight for this group would be chest girth, girth of biceps, and the 
width of hips. Since the girth of chest expanded and the girth of the 
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biceps contracted seem to have greater influence on the determination 
of weight than girth of chest contracted and girth of biceps extended, 
the use of CGE, BiC, and Hips should give us our best predictive 
equation. The regression equation for predicting weight from these 
three measures is suggested by Holzinger*® (p. 302). 
X, = Mise —1:08 X, + Tis.os apes X, + fiers X + C 
3.24 


F2.34 





Substituting the calculations from our data, we finally have 
X, = 1.2032 CGE +- 1.168 (BiC) + 2.6535 Hip Width + (—19.006) 


The Predicted Value of Wt in pounds = 1.203 (CGE in inches) 
+ 1.168 (BiC in inches) ++ 2.6535 (Hip Width in centimeters) + 
(—19.006). 


DETERMINATION OF WEIGHT BY USE OF THE PREDICTIVE FORMULA 
(Sample Case) 


Eighteen Year Old College Male: 


Chest Girth Expanded, in inches = 34.7 
Biceps Girth Contracted, in inches = 29.2 
Hip Width, in centimeters = 30.6 


Applying the predictive formula we have 
Predicted Weight = 1.203 & 34.7 + 1.168 & 29.2 + 2.654 X 
30.6 + (—19.006) 
Predicted Weight = 41.744 + 34.106 + 81.212 — 19.006 
Predicted Weight = 138.056 pounds. 


SELECTION OF UNDERWEIGHT AND OVERWEIGHT CASES BY THE 
USE OF THE PREDICTIVE FORMULA AND BY THE 
STANDARD TABLE 

In the 459 cases of the eighteen year old men considered in this 
particular section of the report, 23 men were underweight at least 15 
per cent in relation to their “standard” * weight, while 5 were 15 per 
cent of more underweight in relation to their weight as predicted with 
the devised formula. This would indicate that when a combination of 
chest girth expanded, biceps girth contracted, and hip width is used 
for prediction, 23 cases of the total of 28 cases of underweight men in 
the entire group would mot be considered underweight. In the total 
group, 28 cases are at least 15 per cent underweight using the two 
standards for prediction, i.e., height alone, and the combination of the 
three anthropometric measurements. Two cases were selected as under- 
weight by the battery of measurements in the predictive formula which 
were not 15 per cent or more underweight according to the standard 





*Standard Table of Weight for Men as determined by the studies of insurance 
companies. See reference No. 7. 
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tables; 16 cases were at least 15 per cent underweight using the stand- 
ard scale who were not underweight to this extent when the predictive 
equation was employed as the criterion. 

In other words, 57 per cent of the cases judged in this study to be 
15 per cent or more underweight by the “standard” table, (using height 
alone to predict weight) were not underweight to this extent (usually 
considerably less) when the factors of hip width, biceps girth, and 
chest girth are combined and used for prediction of weight. Such a 
percentage of inaccuracy should be sufficient evidence to justify the 
use of time necessary to make the three measures for prediction by the 
devised formula. 

In the 459 eighteen-year-old men in this college group, 18 were 
overweight at least 20 per cent in relation to their “standard” weight, 
while 5 men were overweight 20 per cent or more when the predictive 
formula was used. On the latter scale, 15 men would not be 20 per cent 
or more overweight who would be considered as such on the “standard” 
table. Three cases were considered 20 per cent or more overweight 
using the predictive formula who were not classified as such when 
using the standard scale. 

It is quite apparent that a battery of anthropometric traits for 
prediction of weight is more highly selective than a single variable, 
such as height. Fewer individuals are considered underweight or over- 
weight when the predictive formula is employed, because constitutional 
or skeletal type is taken more into account by the use of more anthro- 
pometric measurements. 

If it can be shown that the use of the predictive formula selects 
individuals needing more medical attention, and having more defects, 
than the weight-height tables select, the wider use of the predictive 
index should be recommended. 


PART II 


An ANALYsIS OF FINDINGS FROM THE MepicaL Histories AND DISPENSARY CARDS 
or THOsE MALE StupENTs DEVIATING 20 PER CENT OR MORE ABOVE OR 15 
Per CENT oR More BELOW THE STANDARD AND PREDICTIVE WEIGHT NorMs 
IN THE CLAss OF 1938, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, DURING 1934-1935 


This section of the study will attempt to demonstrate the relation 
of abnormal and normal findings of health in men to excessive devia- 
tion from the standard weight norms* and the predictive weights for 
eighteen year olds as determined by the predictive formula devised 
in Part I. 

The findings of a study of the histories taken during the entrance 
examination, the medical data, and the ratings of physical educators as 


* Tables of Standard Weight. “Based on the records of . . . 221,819 Men ac- 
cepted by American and Canadian Life Insurance Companies.” From Healthful Living 
by Harold S. Diehl, M.D. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935), p. 322. 
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reported on the entrance examination records were analyzed. A resume 
of the various types of illness, causes for dispensary and room calls, 
reasons for infirmary and hospital admittances during 1934-1935, and 
the prevalence of these items was made. 

Specifically, we are trying to discover if these weight deviation 
groups have a greater frequency of specific types of abnormalities than 
do those whose weights are considered “normal.” 


Persons STUDIED IN Part II oF THE PRESENT StUDY—MALEs OF THE CLASS OF 
1938, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 











Number of Men Deviating Excessively From Standard or Predicted 

















Weight 
Standard Weight Predicted Weight 
20% or 15% or 20% or 15% or 
Age Number More More Total More More Total 
Group Studied Over Under Over Under 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
17 196 13 66 «12 62 £4.25 12.7 (Predictive Index not determined 
—insufficient no. of cases) 
18 459 18 39 23 50 41 889 Bs .* #2 aa S| 
19 221 12 5S4 114 6.2 + «1:26 11.7 (Predictive Index not determined 


—insufficient no. of cases) 


Total 876 43 49 49 S5 92 105 § 57 5S 57 10 1.4 








The predictive formula indicated five men deviating from the “nor- 
mal” who did not deviate from the “normal” in respect to the Standard 
Table. In other words, when variables other than the single one of 
height in relation to weight were used, only ten cases were considered 
to be excessively under- or overweight. The predictive formula takes 
into consideration the skeletal build or type of the individual by con- 
sidering chest circumference, biceps girth, and hip width. The standard 
tables are lacking in this regard as they use only one anthropometric 
variable to predict weight, that is, height. With the use of the Standard 
Tables, 10.5 per cent of the 876 cases deviate from the arbitrary 
standards (15 per cent or more underweight; 20 per cent or more over- 
weight) which have been chosen. With the use of the predictive weight 
formula for the eighteen year olds, 2.2 per cent are selected as under- 
or overweight, while with the use of the Standard Tables 8.9 per cent 
are chosen. If the predictive formula is valid, then we have a more 
selective screen than the usual height-weight tables for determining 
deviation from weight. 

Not all of the items on the history blank were considered in this 
study. Those factors included were presumed to have some relation to 
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over- or underweight; others were chosen for study merely from the 
standpoint of personal interest. 

Family health, parents’ build, the student’s past and present health, 
his habits, his opinion of his own health, his nutrition, the health 
ratings given by medical examiners, dispensary and room calls made 
during the school year 1934-35, hospital and infirmary days during the 
above period, and diagnosis of disease were all studied. The items on 
the following table were the only ones found to possess significant 
differences in occurrence in the weight deviation group when compared 
with the entire freshman class of men. 


Items ON HEALTH RECORDS SHOWING SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES 























Actual 
Difference 
Standard Weight between Standard 
Item DeviationGroup Entire Class the Two Errorof Standard 
(N—92) (N—1167) Observed Proportion Units 
Percentages 
No. % No. % 

General 
Health 
Appearance 
(Medical) 
Rating 

Good 73 79.0 1034 88.0 9.0 .03 3.0 
Nutrition 
(Medical) 
Rating 

Good 37 40.0 954 81.0 41.0 .06 6.8 
Hea!th 
(Medical) 
Rating 

“_" 65 70.0 615 53.0 27.0 .06 4-5 

PART III 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. From the review of the literature on the use of anthropometric 
measurements in the prediction of weight, one finds that height alone 
is no longer considered a valid index of weight. Although many investi- 
gators have reported higher correlations between weight and chest 
girth expanded than between height and weight, none of them has 
recommended this combination of anthropometric measurements to 
replace the height-weight index. 

Most investigators in studying the relation between constitutional 
types and incidence or proneness to specific illnesses are surprisingly 
in agreement as to a definite relationship between certain bodily types 
and specific illnesses. However, there is still much to be done in veri- 
fying these relationships. 
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2. The following formula for predicting weight in eighteen year old 
college males has been devised in this study: 


Predicted Weight — 1.203 & Chest Girth Expanded (in inches) 
+ 1.168 X Biceps Girth Contracted (in inches) + 2.654 X Hip 
Width (in centimeters) — 19.006. 


Predicted weight from this formula has a much higher correlation with 
actual weight than does height alone. The significance of this predictive 
weight in relation to the health or nutritional status of the individual 
remains to be determined in some future study. Due to the lack of 
cases in age groups other than the eighteen year olds, a predictive 
formula for the latter group alone could be determined. When the 
predicted weight for each of the 459 eighteen year old freshmen was 
determined, only 5 students deviated 20 per cent or more above their 
predicted weight, and only 5 students deviated 15 per cent or more 
below their predicted weight. These 10 cases are obviously inadequate 
to determine the significance of this predictive index in relation to 
health status. Nevertheless, the writer believes that it may have signifi- 
cance in this respect since the only death occurring in males of the 
class of 1938 during the year 1934-1935 was among these ten boys. 

Further, the only boy in the class of 1938 who had to leave school on 

account of illness during 1934-35 was also one of this group deviating 

widely from his predicted weight. Another member of this group did 

not return for the school year, 1935-36. These specific cases may all be 

coincidences. Nevertheless, they indicate (to the writer, at least) that 

a future study involving a statistically adequate number of cases 

deviating from their predicted weight would be justified, and might even 

prove that this index has considerable significance in relation to health 
status. 
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Eighth Annual Report of the Committee 
on Curriculum Research* 


By Proressor WM. RALPH LaPorte, Chairman, 
University of Southern California 


during its past eight years of service has been to formulate a 

comprehensive curriculum of physical education activities, so 
graded as to eliminate unnecessary duplication from year to year and 
so balanced as to be adaptable to any ordinary community situation." 
Such a program should make it possible gradually to establish uni- 
formity in the subject matter offered in various parts of the country, 
at least by school levels, thus minimizing the problems involved in the 
transfer of students from school to school. It should also dignify phys- 
ical education by providing definite curriculum content, comparable to 
that in academic fields, as opposed to the traditional practice of merely 
giving the child exercise regardless of the medium involved. 

The formulation of such a curriculum has required several very 
definite steps or procedures. Curriculum material must be adapted to 
child needs and these vary from year to year. One of the first steps 
taken by the committee, accordingly, was to catalogue all representa- 
tive activities under appropriate major division headings and to evalu- 
ate them in terms of their contribution to child development on five 
bases: first, their physical contribution; second, their intellectual con- 
tribution; third, their social contribution; fourth, their safety contri- 
bution; and fifth, their recreational or carry-over contribution. 

The second step involved allocating each activity in elementary 
and advanced form to the two school levels where natural interest in 
the activity would seem to be greatest and where the child would learn 
most easily and most thoroughly the essential fundamentals involved. 

The third step was concerned with determining the relative amount 
of time that could justifiably be assigned to each activity as an inte- 
gral part of the total program for the particular school level to which 
it had been allotted. This involved evaluations for the program for 
both boys and girls. 

The fourth step included several survey studies of the interests of 


| ae major objective of the curriculum research committee 


*Presented before the College Physical Education Association, December, 1935. 
A continuation of previous reports published in May, 1930; March, 1931; May, 1932; 
March, 1933; May, 1934; and May, 1935, issues of the ResearcH QuaRTERLY. 

1See Proceedings of the College Physical Education Association, 1929 to 1934 
inclusive. 
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school children at the several levels to serve as validating factors for 
the various evaluations. 

The fifth step has to do with the selection or determination of 
essential elements or performance techniques in the elementary and 
advanced levels for each of the activities included in the study. This 
fifth step will be described in this report under Subcommittee II, as 
the work just completed during the past year. 

In addition to the steps outlined above, there are four other major 
responsibilities for the committee to fulfill, in addition to the determi- 
nation of content elements of the curriculum. These include first, the 
selection of appropriate and measurable objectives; second, the experi- 
mental selection of suitable teaching techniques adapted to activity 
instruction; third, the establishing of standardized tests for measuring 
the results of teaching in the activity field; and fourth, the formulation 
of adequate administrative standards for carrying out the program as 
formulated. 

In order to accomplish all of these objectives, the main committee 
during the past two years has been divided into five subcommittees for 
the purpose of expanding and facilitating the work. These correspond 
to the five main divisions outlined above. 

It is obvious that each of these fields presents a most challenging 
problem and necessitates very extensive research in order to establish 


worth-while and defensible conclusions. Definite reports of progress — 


were made last year for each subcommittee and a brief report for each 
subdivision is included herewith indicating the progress made during 
the past year. 


Part I 


Report of Subcommittee I 
Determination of Aims and Objectives 


By Proressor Frank S. OKTAVEC 
Wayne University 


I 

In an attempt to establish acceptable objectives of physical educa- 
tion, this subcommittee collected the objectives listed in fourteen most 
recently published books on physical education, twelve state courses 
of study, eight municipal courses of study, two curricula reports of 
national professional committees, and those listed in four professional 
journals over the past twelve years. The objectives and their frequency 
of occurrence are listed in the appended Table I. 

It was hoped that such a compilation might aid in clarifying the 
ambiguous and contradictory objectives of physical education generally 


proposed. Instead of clarifying the situation this compilation only in- | 
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creased the subcommittee’s bewilderment. In the hope of bringing some 
order out of this chaos, this subcommittee undertook two lines of, 
inquiry, the results of which are presented. 


II 


The first study attempts to establish some scheme of classification 
which might be adopted and used universally. The justification of this 
scheme of classification, as of any scheme of classification, lies in the 
fact that to classify and group, there is need for clarifying and for 
obtaining the exact meaning of the terms to be classified. Ambiguous 
terms will have to be either defined or discarded. 

In last year’s report, this subcommittee suggested that the classifi- 
cation of the objectives of physical education be grouped under three 
major headings. In this year’s report we recommend the addition of a 
fourth major heading and we offer a number of subdivisions for each of 
these four major headings. This refined classification is as follows: 


I. Objectives that center mainly around the physical or somatic 
aspects of the individual. These are subdivided into objectives 
dealing, in the main, with: 

A. Single physiological functions such as lung capacity, blood 
pressure, etc. 
B. Structure and size, such as size of organs, optimal weight, etc. 
C. Health 
1. Health status, such as nutrition 
2. Health habits, such as adequate hours of sleep 
D. Neuro-muscular 
1. Flexibility 

Strength 

Balance 

Reaction time 

5. Judgment of time, distance, weight 


> WwW wn 


II. Objectives that center mainly around intellectual aspects or func- 
tions of the individual. These are to be subdivided into objectives 
dealing, in the main, with: 

A. Those seeing relationships, making inferences, ability to analyze 

B. Those of understanding and using abstract concepts 

C. Those of using the scientific approach to the solution of every- 
day problems, of basing decisions on proven and verifiable 
facts; of knowing and recognizing rules of straight and logical 
thinking; of recognizing fallacious and loose reasoning; of 
having a questioning attitude 

D. Those of acquiring knowledge and facts 


III. Objectives that center mainly around the emotional aspects or 
functions of the individual and are largely expressed and deter- 
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mined by our feelings. These are to be subdivided into objectives 

dealing, in the main, with: 

A. Those dealing with behaviors (actions and feelings) that 
exist only because of the existence of other individuals. These 
objectives must have the meaning of: “to be so-and-so towards 
others,” even though the words “towards others” may not be 
expressed, such as to act courteously, to cooperate in a joint 
venture, to be tolerant. 

B. Those dealing with feelings enjoyed as ends in themselves such 
as, to feel joy in sheer rhythmic movement, to feel a thrill in 
hearing Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony or seeing a sunset, to 
have the play spirit, etc. 


IV. Objectives that are not clearly somatic, intellectual, or emotional 
aspects of the individual. These can be subdivided into objectives 
having in them elements of: 

A. Initiative, self-direction, self-sufficiency. 
B. Perseverance, stick-to-itiveness, sustained attention, self-control. 
C. Self-assurance. 


This classification is by no means final. It is proposed as the first 
step towards the establishment of an adequate and standard scheme of 
classification of the objectives of physical education. 


Ill 


The second study attempts to establish criteria for the selection of 
the objectives of physical education. This is the first and necessary 
procedure in the establishment of any objectives. Setting up objectives 
means selection, and selection presupposes the use of some standard. 
And that is what criteria are—standards for judging. 

To insure clear thinking, the definition of an “objective,” as given 
in last year’s report, is repeated. An “objective” is a stated asset which 
a student is to be aided in securing, and for the securing of which the 
teacher holds himself responsible. 

The first criterion which an objective of physical education must 
satisfy is that it “be attainable.” By attainable we mean that its 
achievement or possession is possible. An objective is to be considered 
attainable only when the possibility of its acquisition or achievement 
has been proven factually and scientifically. Unless so proven, an ob- 
jective should not be included in any listings of the objectives of phys- 
ical education. 

Illustrations of attainable objectives of physical education are: “to 
increase muscle size,” “to increase lung capacity,” “to increase volun- 
tary acceptance and the carrying out of duties assigned by a leader of 
one’s own selection.” The attainability of these objectives has been 
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proved. They fulfill our first criterion and may legitimately be used as 
objectives of physical education. 

Illustrations of objectives not attainable by means of a program of 
physical education (a program of neuro-muscular activities) are: “to 
increase immunity to diphtheria,” “to increase growth of height,” “to 
improve the faculty of reasoning,” “to bring about bodily symmetry.” 

There are two reasons why objectives like those just quoted cannot 
be attained. The first is that the very nature of things makes their 
attainment impossible. The above given objectives of “to increase im- 
munity to diphtheria” by exercise, and “to increase the growth of 
height” by exercise are of this nature. They are as impossible of attain- 
ment as the proverbial objective of babes, namely, “to reach the moon 
by the stretching out of one’s hands.” In each case, no amount of 
striving can achieve the objective. 

The second reason for the unattainability of some objectives is the 
very non-existence of the objectives themselves. The above given ob- 
jectives of “to improve the faculty of reasoning,” “to bring about bod- 
ily symmetry,” are of this nature. They are as impossible of attainment 
as the objective ‘to propitiate the ghost of a haunted house.” No 
amount of striving can bring about an objective that has no reality of 
existence. 

All of the attainable objectives of physical education may be listed, 
but probably all of them should not be listed as attainable by every 
school program of physical education. What may be attainable under 
ideal conditions may not be attainable by means of one-half to one 
hour of physical education per week, and with a probable further limita- 
tion of space, equipment, staff, etc.‘ Only such objectives should be 
listed by any school as are attainable by that school. 

To list any but attainable objectives is to put us in the category of 
the quacks, and is to be dishonest with ourselves and with the public 
that supports our efforts. There exists no need for us, in physical edu- 
cation, to inflate our claims. We possess a sufficient number of attain- 
able objectives to justify our existence and to keep us fully occupied. 

The second criterion which an objective of physical education must 
satisfy is that it be “in harmony with each individual teacher’s goal or 
- goals of living.” Attainability, by itself, is an insufficient criterion for 
the selection of objectives of physical education. While some objectives, 
such as “to maintain good cardiac efficiency” would receive the ap- 
proval of all physical educators, while others such as “to develop 
bulging muscles” would probably receive the disapproval of all physical 





1It is needless to add here that attainability always means attainability by some 
individual who has certain characteristics (age, capacity, interest, body type, etc.) and 
who does his physical education activity under certain conditions (in competition, when 
fatigued, under compulsion, etc.). In other words, the pupil—the material with which 


we work—must be considered. 
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educators, still others, such as “to be able to execute marching tactics” 
would be approved by some and rejected by others. 

This difference of opinion as to the desirability of any objective of 
physical education is the natural result of two factors. The first is that 
an objective is always selected on whether or not it leads to some de- 
sired goal of living.? The second is that there exist honest disagreements 
as to what goals of living are desirable (are to be desired for our every- 
day living). 

To illustrate, some teachers consider the tennis code of sportsman- 
ship as the desirable one for daily living. Such teachers would hold as 
proper and strive to bring about the objective “to voluntarily correct 
an umpire’s decision when that decision is known to be incorrect, even 
when the resultant changed decision is to one’s own or to one’s own 
team’s disadvantage.” Other teachers believe that the baseball code of 
sportsmanship is the more desirable for daily living, and these would 
heartily disapprove of such an objective as an objective of physical 
education. In both instances the judgment of the desirability of the 
physical education objective is made on the desirability of a more 
general goal to which the objective leads. It is evident that honest and 
sincere differences as to the desirability of any objective of physical 
education can, do, and will continue to exist. Because of such differ- 
ences, we can never have, nor is it desirable to have, universal objec- 
tives of physical education. 

Since the desirability of an objective of physical education is de- 
pendent entirely upon the individual teacher’s interpretation of what is 
desirable for present or future living, every teacher must himself select 
and include in his program only such objectives as will (or are known 
to) bring about those goals.* 

It will be said that desirability should be put on the basis of social 
need and not on each individual’s own evaluation. Of course, but each 
individual’s evaluation is dependent upon what he considers the social 
need to be. Since social need is determined by the gap between the 
existing condition and some mentally projected goal, and since indi- 
viduals do have honest differences of opinion as to what goals are and 
what are not desirable, only individuals’ evaluations are ever possible. 

For objectives to be in harmony with each individual teacher’s goal 
or goals of living, there must be harmony among all the goals of living 
held by each teacher, and there must be harmony among the objectives 
used as means towards the attainment of these goals of living. By 
“harmony” is meant that there be no contradictions, no inconsistencies, 
no conflicts, between them. As a first necessary step in the achievement 


2A teacher may not be conscious of the goals to which any of his objectives leads, 
but that their acquisition always leads to some larger goal is an indisputable fact. 

8 It is understood that the goals and objectives selected are not meant for anybody 
or everybody but for Ais pupils alone. 
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of harmony between goals and between objectives striving to reach any 
single goal, a teacher must consciously and clearly establish the goals 
toward which he will guide his pupils.* 

It may be said that this criterion does not help in the actual de- 
termination of what objectives are desirable. True. This is, however, 
in accord with modern educational philosophy and with the scientific 
spirit of the age which, because of this world being a changing world, 
aims to provide individuals with workable tools, techniques, and habits 
of how to solve problems and how objectives are to be arrived at, rather 
than to provide them with solutions to the problems or a set of arbi- 
trarily arrived-at objectives. 

IV 

This subcommittee has presented a scheme for the classification of 
the objectives of physical education. It has offered two criteria for the 
selection of objectives of physical education, which state that for an 
objective to be acceptable it must be “attainable” and it must be “in 
harmony with each individual teacher’s goal or goals of living.” The 
subcommittee recommends the adoption of these criteria by the Asso- 
ciation. 

The subcommittee further offers for approval the objectives which 
it will strive to fulfill in the years to come, namely, to compile and list 
all the attainable objectives, to suggest a uniform form of writing or 
stating the objectives, and to improve and refine the classification 
scheme presented in this report. 


TABLE I 
FREQUENCY OF OBJECTIVES OF PHysicaL EpucaATION LasTED® 
Objectives Frequency Objectives Frequency 

1. Health attitudes ......... 29 16. Organic system .......... 10 
2. Neuro-muscular skill ..... 27 17. Worthy use of leisure .... 10 
SP NEED osc cicccese 25 AE , B k 65 es yensxeceus 9 
4. Correct defects .......... 22 errr 9 
eee 16 So 6ncae cantamanke 9 
IS oo5 osc ncesecdeens 15 21. Attitude for play ........ 8 
3 cosa bic sb 606i 15 22. Organic development ..... 8 
8. Sportsmanship ........... 13 23. Prevent disease ........... 8 
9. Cooperation ............. 12 24. Discover defects ......... 7 
10. Leadership .............. II 25. Functional efficiency ...... 7 
11. Neuro-muscular habits .... 11. CE: MEE, Gn a basGnestannee 7 
12. Neuro-muscular development 11 C0 RE Bakas tse bseeeneenns 7 
ID ssc ccnceccoe’s 11 28. Sense of fairness ......... 

Mg 5 oc ccweccssiee 10 29. Attitude towards physical 

1§. Citizenship .............. 10 DEE sssavuvesusenens 





*It is said by some that no definite goals should be set for our children. Such a 
condition is impossible of achievement. Even to the most progressive and most “free” 
educators, such objectives as “to know and apply the fact that this is a changing world,” 
“to make one’s own conclusions on the basis of known facts and on considered possible 
Consequences” are considered desirable and are striven for. 

5 The studies of Bookwalter and Foran which were mentioned in last year’s report 
make up part of this list of objectives. 
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Objectives Frequency 
a ain 6 ane kina ch, 6 
Si. CGR GUGNOR ©. owen ese 6 
error rr Tere 5 
33. Develop good recreational 

NS oe ar atirda a bon simp ack Bie 5 
DED, pc cc ciecesescs 5 
35. Ethical character .......... 5 
rrr rere 5 
EEE 6ccd ase wn cine es 5 
38. Neuro-muscular abilities .. 5 
39. Obedience to law ........ 5 
40. Physical information ..... 5 


41. Skills for safety education. 5 
PTI oii cic cccccess 5 
G5. IROINEIIONE. 6.000 csccccccs 5 
44. Bring happiness .......... 4 
OB. CROCETUMNENS cic cic ccees 4 
46. Determination ........... 4 
47. Develop standards of con- 
EE Sarcngareriakckee +s 4° 
48. Family relationship ....... 4 
49. Good physical habits ..... 4 
Serres eae 4 
s1. Organic vitality .......... 4 
52. Prevent defects .......... 4 
53. Quick response .......... 4 
eg eee 4 
55. Scientific outlook ......... 4 
CE sccccseseuseese 4 
Be EE, we cccesesevse 4 
MONEE GRE occ ccccees 3 
MEE, ois cecuncees ses 3 
60. Group consciousness ...... 3 
61. Interpretive-cortical develop- 
BE aN és0sncadeceuets 
62. Important social, moral, 
mental qualities ......... 3 
PN. 540540000 5b550 ¢000 3 
64. Muscular control ......... 3 
has sc athkc satan 3 
66. Quick response ........... 3 
67. Quick perception ......... 3 
68. Respect for law .......... 3 
69. Social efficiency .......... 3 
ee ere TtTte 3 
Re eee 3 
72. Self-expression ........... 3 
973. Sense of honor ..........- 3 
74. Worthy home membership. 3 
erry ere 2 
OS SE ee eee 2 
77. Appreciation of beauty ... 2 
WE MMNIEINE co cc ccdscesccce 2 
I, oii su 5 nti Sn ews-s 2 
80. Correction and prevention 
of abnormalities due to 
WEED 4006s ccrsoveves 2 
81. Comradeship ............ 2 
82. Courteous acceptance of de- 
DD) anvikavecwebepaphe 2 


Io!. 


102. 
103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107, 
108. 


109. 
110. 
III. 


Ii2. 


113. 


114. 
115. 


Objectives 


Frequency 
. Desirable habits of conduct 2 
. Develop desire for exercise 2 
. Exercise 
. Emotional impulsive devel- 


EE satedwane ce cnand 2 
. Ethical and moral ........ 2 
. Emotional control ....... 2 
y Saar 2 
et Beer eee 2 
. Prevent infections ........ 2 
« MOUDORMIIEY «n.0.c win csces 2 
. Social and moral training . 2 
 MEOUIE oct ccacccscs 2 
. Trustworthiness .......... 2 
Se a Ee ee 2 
BO re rrr I 
. Adjustment to the social 
world, to assist the indi- 
vidual in making a har- 
ae PE eee I 
. Adult social adjustment ... 1 
. Attitude of enjoyment of at 
least ane out-of-door and 
one indoor desirable phys- 
fe =r I 
Attitude toward life, to de- 
velop a proper ......... I 
Biological objectives ..... I 
Body mechanism, increased 
development of ......... I 
Command of fundamental 
hs de oo sacar I 


Coordinating strength and 
endurance, to secure the 
more advanced form of .. 1 

Competitive participation for 
all boys and girls, to pro- 
vide opportunity for .... 1 

Control of health conditions 1 

Develop in the individual in- 
itiative, cooperation, lead- 
ership, sportsmanship, fair 


Ms Sia obs swsle eee I 
Development ......c0000. I 
rae I 
Ethical development by the 

establishment of high social 

SRI: * Hoku cxens ans I 
Functioning of all vital or- 

OE: MEE cosas ctsaws I 
Future citizenship, to make 

a definite and positive 

contribution to ......... I 
PE MD on nc hn cements I 
General health and body 

ee I 

. General objectives — child 

and adult interests ..... I 








117. 


118. 


119. 
120. 


121. 
122. 


123. 
124 


125 
126 
127 
128 


126 
13¢ 


13] 
132 


14 


ui 








117. 


118. 


119. 
120. 


121. 
122. 


123. 
124. 


125. 
126. 


127. 
128, 


129. 
130. 


131. 
132. 


133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 


140. 


141. 
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Objectives 
Guidance of the fundamen- 
tal interests and instincts 
GE IAF nc cccccccccvcces 
Harmonious development of 
TE inst 600 intakes 
Healthful habits of living. 
Hygienic (meaning physio- 
logical) 
Hygienic school and home 
life, to promote ........ 
Instincts to build character, 
development of ......... 
Intellectual objectives 
Interest in other phases of 
school life, to add ...... 
Maturity, to bring every 
individual to healthful .. 
Knowledge and skill ..... 
ee 
Mental and moral qualities, 
development of ......... 
Motor education ......... 
Muscular strength and en- 
ee 
Nerve and organic power . 


Neuro - muscular coordina- 
tion, improved ......... 
Organize and guide big 


muscle activity ......... 
Organization and leadership 
ere 
iN ich.s 600.0 0eueeae 
Physical development ak 
Poise, to promote bodily 
ee 
0 Pre 
Prevent and remove handi- 
caps through health super- 
vision and control ...... 
Recreative skills, to teach, 
so as to contribute to ed- 
ucation in worthy use of 
= SS 
Seek the fulfillment of pos- 
sible objectives of devel- 


Frequency 


142. 
143. 
144. 


145. 


146. 
147. 
148. 


149. 
150. 


151. 
152. 


153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
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Objectives Frequency 
opment found in big 
muscle activity ......... 

Self-reliance ............. 


Set an ideal of health .... 
Social and moral qualities 
of good citizenship, train- 
MEE Sh encscaeuevaskws 
Smartness, activity and pre- 
Sa ere 
Social service ............ 
Social standards .......... 
Supervision of sanitation of 
school plant, to secure the 
GE koa055senenase 
Vital force and _ nervous 
capacity, development of . 
Admiration for good play 
by opponents 
Aggressiveness ........... 
Approval of good play by 
GED korea cesennace 
SE tr 
_. 3 eee 
ME 6 ov cs ccncccues 
Concentration 
RE 
Cure distortions ......... 
Develop muscular system . 
PR oer 
Pr rrr 
Movement in unison ...... 
Patience 
Patriotism 
Politeness 
Pupil government ........ 
Reliability 
Remove deficiencies ...... 
Remove defects .......... 
Self-confidence 
Self-sacrifice 
Sentiments 
Spirit of the game ....... 
Truthfulness 


ee 


ee 


ee 


eee eee ee eens 


ee ee 
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Part II 


Report of Subcommittee II 
Selection and Adaptation of Activities 


By Proressor WM. R. LAPORTE 
University of Southern California 


Last year’s report for this division included a preliminary study 
used as an experimental technique to be modified by the chairman for 
the nation-wide study during the year just completed. The study dealt 
with the attempt to determine the specific fundamentals or perform- 
ance techniques for the several activities at the various grade levels, 
The procedure was sufficiently satisfactory to justify going ahead with 
it for the more extended study, the results of which are presented 
herewith. 

The chairman is operating on the assumption that each activity, 
such as basketball, is built upon certain basic factors which might 
logically serve as teaching units. These units represent the items in 
which skill and knowledge are necessary before the performer can 
become an effective player. The dribble in basketball might be con- 
sidered as a representative illustration of such a teaching unit. 

A second assumption is that after having determined these teach- 
ing units it is necessary to weight them relatively as to the amount 
of time that can justifiably be allotted to them on the basis of their 
importance or difficulty of learning. For example, the dribble in bas- 
ketball might deserve or require two or three times as much instruction 
and practice as learning to catch the ball. 

A third assumption is that, after having determined the appropriate 
amount of time to be given to each teaching unit, it is still necessary 
to agree upon the approximate sequence in which these units should 
be presented for most effective learning purposes. Some units obviously 
should precede others. In some cases, however, the sequence is not so 
clear. Experienced teachers have relatively little difficulty with such a 
problem, but novices often are decidedly confused as to a desirable 
procedure. 

It is true also that even some experienced teachers are not suffi- 
ciently well grounded in the fundamentals of certain activities to be 
capable of making an appropriate selection of teaching units. Some 
also are not good analysts, and find great difficulty in breaking up an 
activity into its essential elements. Some have trouble in determining 
the preferred order of presentation or the relative amount of time to 
be given each unit. Still others merely follow the line of least resistance 
and do not bother themselves with the problem of analyzing activities. 
They simply hand out the ball and bat and let the children play to 
keep them out of mischief and give them exercise. 
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As a result of these various weaknesses, some activities are left out 
of programs entirely, some receive undue emphasis to the neglect of 
others, and some are presented in inadvisable or ineffective sequence, 
thus reducing the efficiency of the learning process. A balanced pro- 
gram can be assured only by careful and systematic planning in ad- 
yance and with appropriate distribution of time and emphasis to the 
various activities and their several fundamentals. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The purpose of the present study is to provide for the average 
teacher an objective analysis of what constitutes the structural skeleton 
of each activity, to serve as a basis for improved functioning in class 
situations. It is hoped that the results of this survey of expert opinion 
may provide a rough criterion or measuring stick to assist the teacher 
in building a sound program. It is not expected that it will serve as a 
mechanical device but rather as a guide to class procedures in deter- 
mining items that need emphasis. It is intended for class instruction for 
masses and not for coaching techniques for advanced teams. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


The method followed in this study involved a questionnaire survey 
of selected representative leaders throughout the United States and 
Canada. A very exhaustive questionnaire was sent to members of the 
College Physical Education Association and other selected city and 
county supervisors of physical education. One hundred and eighty 
questionnaires were mailed and one hundred and ten were returned. 

The questionnaire respondents were urged to secure assistance 
where possible from others who were more expert in some of the activi- 
ties. In a large number of cases this was done. In fact some distributed 
the activities among the specialists in their institution, city, or state. 
As a consequence an additional three hundred persons participated in 
the study, either advising on all activities or taking responsibility for 
certain ones of the activities in a given questionnaire. This gives a 
grand total of over four hundred opinions from outstanding leaders 
included in the evaluation summary. 

Each questionnaire included fifty-two different activities, with ten 
fundamentals under each, two evaluations to be made for each funda- 
mental, a total of 1040 items for each respondent to evaluate. Over 
110,000 items had to be scored, totaled and averaged, then adjusted 
and weighted for the 100 per cent balance and finally rearranged in 
order of teaching sequence. 

The questionnaire was arranged in much the same order as appears 
in Table I in this report, except that the rating columns were in blank 
and the order of arrangement was different. The fundamental elements 
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or teaching units as submitted in the questionnaire were formulated 
after much laborious study on the part of the chairman, together with 
extended conferences with representative physical education leaders, 
and experimental adjustments by members of graduate classes in the 
University of Southern California. 

Merely for purposes of uniformity, each activity was analyzed into 
ten fundamentals. This was purely arbitrary, but seemed necessary in 
order to carry on so complicated a study without undue difficulty, 
This does not mean at all that activities are of equal importance or 
difficulty. In fact, some activities would deserve many times as much 
emphasis as others so far as actual time allotment is concerned. This, 
however, is taken care of in the preceding studies which indicated the 


—————E 


amount of time to be given in the several school levels to the various — 


activities. The present study has to do only with the division of time 
for the several teaching elements within an activity. 

Each respondent was asked to indicate, first of all, whether or not 
he agreed with the list of teaching elements as stated, and if not to 
scratch out certain ones and replace with additional new ones so as 
still to retain the number of ten, for purposes of uniformity. Where 
only a few such changes were indicated, it seemed advisable to retain 
the original set of units. Each respondent was then asked to indicate, 
first, his estimate of the percentage of time to be given to each teaching 
unit, and second, the order or sequence he would prefer for most 
effective teaching, rating them from one to ten, in order of presentation, 


COMMENTS ON PROCEDURE 

It was only natural to expect that there should be many diverse 
opinions not only as to the study as a whole but as to specific aspects 
of it. Some felt that their estimates were more or less guess work, but 
the majority who felt incapable of filling out a given activity left it 
out entirely. The averages in each case are taken on the basis of the 
actual number of answers given for each activity and not on the total 
number of returns. In other words, each unit was handled separately. 
Some of the respondents were skeptical of the procedure in estab- 
lishing definite fundamentals or of determining an exact progression. 
A few felt that there was danger that over-minute analysis might pos- 
sibly defeat the purpose of a free, informal approach to instruction in 
physical activities. This would be a very pertinent criticism if the 
teaching units as presented were to be followed slavishly in actual in- 
struction. It should be understood, however, that they are to serve as 
a point of departure, not a fixed procedure. They should be used as a 
measuring stick in the rough and not as a slide rule or caliper. They 
should serve as a general guide to the teacher, partly for purposes of 
inspiring analytical thought, and partly to encourage a more systematic 

procedure in the instructional field. 
It is recognized that any teaching procedure should not be fixed, 
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but elastic and adaptable to varying needs. There should be possibili- 
ties of changing the sequence, if necessary, or of combining two teach- 
ing units in one, or of changing the relative amounts of time devoted to 
given activities according to the needs of a particular group. Even 
personal peculiarities or unique teaching ideas on the part of the in- 
structor might be sufficient justification for a radical change in a given 
procedure. Naturally, teachers vary widely in their method of teaching, 
their emphasis, and their approach. 

It is quite impossible to get a large number of representative leaders 
to agree thoroughly upon any of the three items involved, namely, the 
selection of units, the sequence of teaching or the relative time allot- 
ments. It is exceedingly encouraging, however, that we have had such 
a cordial response and frank expression of criticism. The important 
thing is to formulate a reasonable skeleton of subject matter material 
upon which can be draped the systemic and muscular tissues of teach- 
ing to bring about desirable learning processes and citizen outcomes. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDY 

The results of the study are presented in detailed form in Table I. 
It seems unnecessary to interpret these data which represent the com- 
posite evaluations of the many participating respondents. The items in 
each case are arranged in order of sequence for teaching purposes and 
each teaching unit is given its proportionate percentage value out of a 
total of roo per cent for the activity. The figures in each case were 
secured by adding the total number of scores and dividing by the num- 
ber of actual raters for that given activity. Hence, the final score is a 
mean or average. 

To make the table more usable, the chairman has inserted under 
each activity title the grade or school level placement and the amount 
of time allotted to the activity, as determined in the 1933 curriculum 
study.® For example, elementary swimming was allotted ten weeks dur- 
ing the three years represented in the upper elementary grades, four, 
five, and six. This could be given all at one time as a solid program, or 
once or twice a week over a longer period, or it could be distributed 
over two or three years, if preferred. 

It again should be emphasized that the teaching units and scores 
as indicated should not constitute a fixed mechanical program for any 
teacher to follow, but rather should serve as a means to strengthen 
present teaching procedures. It is reasonable to assume, however, at 
least for the inexperienced teacher, that the composite opinions here- 
with presented are more significant and valuable than any one teacher’s 
opinion alone. 

It is the opinion of the chairman that this material should prove 
of very great practical value to the average teacher in the field. 


¢Wm. R. LaPorte, ‘Sixth Annual Report of the Curriculum Research Committee,” 
Proceedings of the 1933 meeting of the College Physical Education Association. 
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TABLE I 
Activity FUNDAMENTALS 
Arranged according to Teaching Sequence and Time Allotment 


Note: The fundamental elements or teaching units in each activity are ar. 
ranged in order of preferred sequence for most effective teaching. The time allot- 
ment indicates the recommended percentage of time to be given the unit out of 
the total of 100% for all ten units in the activity. This 100% equals the total 
time allotted the activity for a given school division as indicated in Table I, Time 
Allotment Chart, of the Sixth Annual Report of the Curriculum Committee, 
The grade placement and time in weeks appearing herewith under the title of 















































each activity are taken from this table. 
AQUATICS 
SwrmMinc (Elementary) 

Boys—10 weeks—grades 4-6 Teaching Time 

Girls—1o weeks—grades 4-6 Sequence in % 
i i i cee ceseseareccvesnuececsiwens I To 
hy Le RE Peers had sve eaceeedavatebaeeawns 2 12 
as ana one ania na do0 8eies oa bse caien-os 3 9 
haa deta eheGah Ns <nidd WoO 40648 Seesasaseciess. 4 13 
PME, ois cin cccccevetcsecesoense er Ree 5 14 
Re noe say sone yes eciecvaeseds boedbareasess 6 10 
es oad o'ab widiaebs oe ee kane anne 7 10 
is aids de eia.din 05.4.) 60 o0.0.416 9 09d 80 Oem mele 8 8 
ae ee A wiv dak Ghee 4.0 dead aces ee an deeunceens 9 6 
I IT ONIN ioc ona p iw wabesdceccvcnccnwensescces 10 8 

Swruminc (Advanced) 

Boys—1o weeks—grades 7-9 Teaching Time 

Girls—1o weeks—grades 7-9 Sequence in % 
I i NE oss ao 6 a0 ain vbieu se 64a ons ase 0.04 mes I 10 
Ne ois a sig 6c bine o vvis been eceeds pene 2 17 
EE ORE Sica ciss ecccclenesdicescesedvaitulees 3 9 
EE ey ere 4 6 
TET Cre ons ect senna issn paces eboe 5 10 
ND AE EC PE eee Tae 6 9 
Ne ee Ana iiardixs xs’s +a done x miein awe\naon emails 7 9 
ac oie eons 54.0. s: aie dam die 9,4 0 0 wee Aen A 8 9 
gy aS soos 6a as. 64's creas ood cab 8o.00 0 0's 9 13 
tt rE oe plbins «i died s 6.oe Ewes wadeeemes 10 8 

Drivinc (Elementary) 

Boys—1o0 weeks—grades 4-6 id Teaching Time 

Girlsx—1o weeks—grades 4-6 Sequence in % 
ey ERE E CE Lana sed ese deubeseeteearecne ts I 9 
NT 2 10 
a as an gn eibneancewbaaeeehenee 3 7 
RE 4 6 
NS UD UD GEOG GREED ow... ccc et cnccscnwecncece 5 8 
eae seis 8h oie bis'e sm die-coesss eesab a eowinn 6 9 
anc t er cccab ccs scsanendnnber sees 7 II 
Gemmamme tromt Give from BOAT ..... 2... ccc cece cc cccescces 8 13 
Running front dive from board ..................seseeeeeeeees 9 15 
Standing back dive from board ................. 0c cceeeeeceeee 10 12 
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Drvrnc (Advanced) 

















Boys—10 weeks—grades 7-9 Teaching Time 

Girls—10 weeks—grades 7-9 Sequence in % 
SE MINE MOND... cccccccecccsdnsecsscsasecenssvenesee I 10 
ee sc cnscccsdaboumedoudanedhetentiaeks tevidive. 2 10 
EES incon set debated aden een ceceeeeseearkeets a letk 3 8 
as 2 ic 6 vend dda ad OR ROE RARE ee awa eoeenee 4 8 
PPPS oe eee to amare 5 8 
oes so ics ce cndkas acc babawdd aaa EEE c os 6 12 
ES Si 5g 40's. a'¢ «60a p eK we aww heb Oe Ra oe Ries eke 8 II 
CE Mieecbsoescesocitasdebeessaniat gh eukeenbetebbload 9 10 
I oa onan. sae baraienbie wae wean mieeied ta eas 10 II 








LIFESAVING (Elementary and Advanced) 

















Boys—12 weeks—grades 10-16 Teaching Time 

Girlsk—12 weeks—grades 10-16 Sequence in % 
IIL, «wc 0a eoaareins incendie esheets I 12 
ES ono 6.05e:0 dik beeen Hag Ae aie 4 ee see 2 6 
OR: . 5 cc0s 645.0006 o tienes BERD R anne aes ae 3 8 
rT a. 4. win an srne ate ei aeemanee en wa whe ws 4 8 
rr OD 6.2. ¥ san cipro aces mamabincnae fa womens 5 15 
ETL GGR Gh ess 046k ovnnessadtecvesanaeuaianawaderasaeees 6 5 
nL 5 ion os 604e,4 sp padied Whee Rae eE EES wee cae 7 II 
SPOT Pe ee ee tn 8 10 
TDG 6\n-3.5 004» 6 ewdee a nee ween a eeeteanna nates 9 16 
ee Ce... wikdsnnnawns acaauanaeteeearameceine 10 9 








INDIVIDUAL SPORTS 
ArcHery (Elementary and Advanced) 














Boys—8 weeks—grades 10-16 Teaching Time 

Girls—12 weeks—grades 10-16 Sequence in % 
PE iv ncncccuskédskeaséewacsneaeaaeuchbanwee I 7 
RE x 55:4 w 4 0.4: 5ce.gen oud emis SANE a een ele 2 13 
els nn ss sé hig sbeeeneksaknakedabaieeceeee 3 7 
EE on ss ccaskeubeedendaead@eeienrhiedaaeineaial 4 II 
Drawing bow ...... rn Pe re ge Ya oe i ee 5 16 
EE vas nun6-2sdnee btieuksie cede akmebeaes 6 10 
ER ee ae ONE eT 7 15 
EE a veies ciceveummswakinnaneaeciieieleeds 8 13 
ne ins 4 a «0.0 «ce Ree eeikinkeiennteeaieeeeiieania ale ice 9 8 








_ Gotr (Elementary and Advanced) 














Boys—15 weeks—grades 10-16 Teaching Time 
Girlsx—15 weeks—grades 10-16 Sequence in % 
ERE NC aicnsscdecesduakevssceedvcucdsiadaeessescuel I 7 
ED Rik abinwss 6s« ¢ebinkewe's bude aeeeumianid cae 2 7 
Litas ns « « 9-06 wht ainiclateuciss sidan ana a acho 3 10 
ics in02 0s 00dardovguavciocensbeartebas 4 10 
RE ss, 5. cnpndncdeekdababanneenieonpiacs 5 8 
IIE. «i. os 5 sia:kde pink cnbaecaegelienaaeeee uae 6 9 
ns nos + x00¢ubsineaeanaskeumeeeeeeueueitia 7 12 
I 10s. c0s 64x09 Kbdakd &oancesecdilancen tee iies 8 II 
ET. 4: v209s0600beiew' ooeondeeadanmeee: 9 13 
sid vsis'es s000 sk adndcoeceeaadaieme’ 10 13 
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HANDBALL (Elementary and Advanced) 








Boys—15 weeks—grades 10-16 
Girls—7 weeks—grades 10-16 


Teaching Time 
Sequence in % 





Nee ih cwcccnasassnicecnsencess 
ac ahais Gan Aduiebasaacekens's sabes 
Ee cd eddkaa nee adobe chases ances biden é 
i 6 she. 5.0 is au Kae hem seneehaaenne 
ee eis bah ek ects earns oosvcinaved 
UE Gt OE ME nn ccc cnc cccscccccnccsecenee 
es ss ye and bos 000s eek eases 
SEATED 5 ES A Oe ra ea 
i oikis wien cenadvessncsiccenew es 
ccannveseadebsevenseccensenens 


eeeeeee 


eeetees 


eee eeee 


eee eee 


eee eee 


OO ON ONS WwW WH 


Lal 


8 
10 
10 
II 
13 
10 

9 


9 
12 





Tennis (Elementary) 








Boys—9 weeks—grades 7-9 
Girls—1o weeks—grades 10-12 


Teaching Time 
Sequence in % 





Etta. Ga Chet ice eb 650544 oKsbenesncueeue 
I Se 5 a 
ene oe knee sebenen enna 
eee. wien in whaweeabeews edie 
es ss od. ahve ea aioee eases ecanaios 
ee ee aia gee ra rset nedeaueaan 
ED nS = a a 
EE En SE SS 2 eee 
CR on sc Liao uuisivutedsiececksebeseeeuwannee 
=a, Sa 


Ow © OU Ww W 


6 
7 
7 
17 
12 
16 
6 
9 
10 
10 





Tennis (Advanced) 








Boys—8 weeks—grades 10-12 
Girls—1o weeks—grades 13-16 


Teaching 


Time 
Sequence in % 





ee SE 6.65 005006ecssbcccnencececeses 
Det AchdeteEUbnneaseadéinsadacecncesacseeensee 
SEES 1S BE BE a ee pny gr 
NN ince Crane heed bec ce dwdndeaen sats hen cinane 
NE OE EE OT OT OTE Pre Te 
ia ad een ii big ns diac din be obese a kahid 
as EN bcaclne ae 0.6 dmieit a0. 4-4 00s naeaeie 
EES EN OE TT a 
EEE EE 
i ces eUeEnenhocdeecestaeesecnéenees 


eeeeeee 


eee wees 


13 
9 
7 
9 

10 

II 

12 

Il 

10 
8 





TRACK AND Fierp (Elementary) 








Boys—1o0 weeks—grades 10-12 
Girls—s weeks—grades 7-9 


Teaching Time 
Sequence in % 





eee is sci ecneeeeeenevees ans 
ee ee Ae wed odes snide sans se sevacecahea 
eee eae de kt cd REA SY s 8 eee nie eens 
a a ack 5 G.nk kA bre as ne 66d cin wees 
citi bbb rekGnabacdcescceccsdsnessossacees 
need cain ccecdcraceneseveeeas 
i See pe Rhawh ees ss acncecesaceessseess 
at cee encceccsesoassead 
ds pa sencpeecennbdesaeset 
EE ee 


eee ener 


eeeeeee 


eee ewee 


eee weer 


0O ON AUS WS ND H 


12 

7 
11 
II 

7 

8 
12 
II 
II 
10 








fee 


EF 


F 


Bad: 


Hor: 
Bow 


Padc 
Croc 
Cloc 
Teth 
Shui 








iI 
12 
[I 
10 


2 
iI 
I 


| SOO AHS maa & | QB || 


Comte | 328 |} 





Ont me Har Rs il 
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TRACK AND Fretp (Advanced) 














~~ Boys—1o weeks—grades 13-16 Teaching Time 
Girls—s weeks—grades 10-12 Sequence in % 
ee ee eee I 10 
NE ss 55,0 n00 vob hd onsawan eee ae aa end 2 9 
EE ere ere ae 3 10 
da 6.55 504s «00 +4 566s Re eo nied oa A 4 8 
NE 50.5.5 asin: 6 5:4 0 oe pHa RE aaa ae Sake ee a ae 5 12 
EPs six:iis,1sa6lo 044% a3 ab8do oss 65 55se a a ae 6 12 
ee ED... «..0nin dhe asses kbeek eed e eee ee 7 9 
EELS. 584-8 20ie «0.006 00 ck has ees d0adds dae Ee mens 8 10 
DE M6ihis oKaiesonesec sveads siaees sseneenhetaeabeameced 9 10 
ES FO er ee 10 10 








SouasH (Elementary and Advanced) 





















































Boys—11 weeks—grades 10-16 Teaching Time 

Girls—15 weeks—grades 10-16 Sequence in % 
EL ca t-cin sas 00d pela haameaa kee asses ene ened I 6 
EC balksia s bbA% 5.0,60.0 6200 em Cod eeks Seca tee tae 2 7 
EEE eee ne em er ye ime ary tee 3 II 
NN ORCC ETT ETO Ce OEE 4 13 
Backhand return ....... eT Pee ee REO ete 5 14 
re re racine ymeers cena 2p REET 6 10 
PE nSeiAasibinsssccwednn cies ceebeh sae ieeeeeaseeieede 7 8 
ee re mn ee Ce yo a 8 10 
SE OE 51. ssccccnkubebudecteedeneeaeeuadind 9 10 
EE ids csc icc aris capadneeses on Rent eneeeaatesecen 10 II 

Minor GAMEs 

Boys—15 weeks—grades 4-6 Teaching Time 

Girls—25 weeks—grades 4-9 Sequence in % 
PE cidxenracssssccqudehexdededensShadeeeneneeaeees I 15 
 eknieewh secs asanéubces cede euedereeeanaannaes teks 2 II 
PCE PP ee 2 SE 3 10 
inn iin 04060006 6440 bees de ess baeneeeobebias 4 13 
i Ce. .. vas cusducnabecnsdaeeueeedareds 5 9 
I, eis a a:soand bab ain oben ak 6 II 
ST Maw idan ss oe cbiaks een Oa 7 8 
i ae ch ao eG uve s cncedueeessass ce eae pumeleavedelete 8 8 
I. .cbtiedinsccawns vadtwadadankedecaedeneabkend 9 7 
IE Saw ds 00s 004400600 bedens came 10 8 

GYMNASTICS 
Free Exercises (Elementary) 

Boys—s weeks—grades 4-6 Teaching Time 

Girls—s weeks—grades 4-6 Sequence in % 
CED, 4 6s cnntecasdetakecns<ncneaaeesection I 12 
NE GUNN SON on cccvcucccctnacvecebaecceseteets 2 8 
Head bend—rotating—circumducting ...............eceeceeeees 3 7 
Trunk bending forward—downward ...........ccesescceeecees 4 10 
EE aI Cah i) IAS 5 9 
EN GO Giaebchies ......osccccccccccccedecheseseeccve 6 9 
EE isd nd onindeebeser enna ck 0kneleaieons 7 8 

i DG oc. dcunkecenentsedweeaiausihnees 8 9 

Trunk rotation and circumduction ..............ccececeeeecees 9 10 
OEE LES GE 10 18 
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FREE EXercises (Advanced) 















































Boys—s weeks—grades 7-9 Teaching Time 

Girls—s weeks—grades 7-9 Sequence in % 
Review of elementary positions .................seeeeeeeeeees I 9 
Movements—squat rest position ................cceeeeeeeeeees 2 8 
Movements—front leaning rest ............5ccccceeeeececeeees 3 8 
Movements—sitting position ..............cccccccsccccccccees 4 9 
Movements—side leaning rest ...............c cee ceee ee eeeeeee 5 8 
Movements—back lying position .................eeeeeeeeeees 6 II 
Movements—back leaning rest .................0sccecccecceees 7 i] 
Lunging and charging movements ....................eeeeeeee- 8 II 
a os can weisas steels swaeedaewberies 9 16 
EE ee 10 13 

Heavy Apparatus (Elementary) 

Boys—s weeks—grades 10-12 Teaching Time 

Girls—s5 weeks—grades 10-12 Sequence in % 
snk oa ck sd eeksuae a saeenaneerre I 9 
i cde as beredcscsscccccesccecsesapasaneess 2 9 
ee en can tcb as aaads ncecseeahaehaeaasaes 3 II 
rr ce aig bia visin'd's s oold ses 0 aGcandmeeeee noes 4 11 
EEE “Save ccscentasdcccccosccenses eidedaesesssebee 5 II 
acc een hg kb 464. db dans cen einx ee oaawe oe 6 Il 
as Smee wild x le's'sa's's ain bain «sods! 0-p nsemawmdieiaers 7 9 
ne se kaka eee dod a a ps k.0.0.6abb0 vale seeemaeewheas . 8 II 
ee a diewepbvneiesesashenabdesesersy 9 9 
ic Cet ae snes sb oaee niet agaanenea anon 10 9 

Heavy Apparatus (Advanced) 

Boys—s weeks—grades 13-16 Teaching Time 

Girls—3 weeks—grades 13-16 . Sequence in % 
es eieghp ee a.n665s bos 4sea0 eee osekeewe I II 
REC eRe Reh c Aeisiac a> bab avec ed occa da wembwawn 2 10 
a aa a dA ce SUN Is a aS hk ip ash nl 6 62S @ 0.8-b mg aoe ARTA 3 II 
ECE RSC 8 A a ee eer ratey eng eee 4 9 
att hacia aetnheeahene+ 66004 o00000460bneedbeesess 5 10 
ea ale ind diavaiaa9 4 le eas Ske ON 6 10 
ake eR eEs Md bbGe 506.606 0544 bes erntwiawheedeas 7 8 
hae eae RE tnoy a Sb eie wis d 0k0 0 sc 4-b0,9 8 whe wh Hae 8 8 
gy oo. AG SS Ls 5 gk ii dca dew ea dies Mem eeemaKs 9 8 
ENE RI CREST ee ee mee ee 10 15 

Marcuinc (Elementary) 

Boys—s weeks—grades 10-12. Teaching Time 

Girls—s weeks—grades 10-12 Sequence in % 
EE I SS re eee ets I 7 
iad ane een bhd ke eo-> atin awe sae obits eee eee 2 8 
a ie eh ied b.a 0s odieins abies da Ceaee SSR ue en 3 6 
i CE ED, .cciccccnncevsnsdeeesesbedwenwae 4 13 
TL EEEE sec ian cana cenerneeenonsesieuen es 5 7 
EE DSSS EEE ETT ETE PE OE ET 6 13 
ee aan eh ikwid wsiGd 006s '50 0440440 6edmbewhe ees 7 8 
Nees bhi gtakadees 4h hnncac es OOWDawales 8 12 
NS ae a 4 6 siv ae a0 sv wbeheeceetons 9 13 
i as a aialedidieis 'et.sie bdu meses eee bemwae's 10 13 











oe 


PE QI I Gy, 


= 


ee a a 


Sr ee 


wo ee ee 





Ff] OOO SS PI | 


eet tee ee toe i ia os 





|e? aon = @wO CO Ow |} ws |] 


Ge ee Pier oe a ee 


Pi weweewe”" wa = vw IRs ll 


ee | le CU lle 





I 
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Marcuinc (Advanced) 











Boys—3 weeks—grades 13-16 Teaching Time 

Girls—s weeks—grades 13-16 Sequence in % 
Review of elementary fundamentals .............cscceccsccces I II 
PC Ct) G0 GROUSE onc cccccrcscccessasanvoseusenccass 2 12 
STE, CORE) £0 TOUES 20. ccccrsccnciusacssessecassgsens 3 10 
Se MEE SUGRE (DEEL) 2 nc cceseccvccccscncccsecssccssccesace 4 9 
Oblique marching (right and left) ............cceee ee eeeeeeees 5 10 
Qype OFMEF 2. cc ccccsccccccccccccsccccscccccssccscscessessess 6 8 
Company right (leit) and about ............cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 7 10 
Be, Gee) Sree Ente Tee 2.2... e cccvescccsccccccesseneccocss 8 II 
Pe oy icndcacceccdensensewcbevestbee cieeses 9 9 
i ne St Ce ooceresscnectasesnndeeeebancnsseusdé is 10 10 





TUMBLING AND PyraMips (Elementary) 

















Boys—4 weeks—grades 4-6 Teaching Time 

Girls—s5 weeks—grades 4-6 Sequence in % 
en SRe WOE —SUNIND nies cessnacenceb eb iedbusen beeen I 13 
EE 5 cena ecb wabh Ch webeh eas ene sae Nee ean eee kee 2 8 
EL... vs 50 sce ohawe new esae da aah Ohe bie vaee ee ken ee an 3 8 
OS i nes nabadepekonsa4eeawdan sk Vee ee eee kek Aeee ee ees 4 8 
I Re CRICMOUE 6536466004000 vkewhysaebeeteyencaveas 5 10 
DG. S 1 .<'si0'g 0641s wa baie ee be enem aA ataae core 6 II 
EE a5 56 6s 6AG baa Ra Shs Sa S04 Ra SRE ERE Y ORO RAS ORES eee ON | 12 
rns S00 GOS oso csicncunesebeekn donb eeutasen 8 10 
TE rO-HG WYURTREER: . + o00006404 0b oe ensssenasoe tans 9 10 
ne POU. oiscbha0d oa0skshGeeeeheberewe ens kas 10 10 








TUMBLING AND Pyramips (Advanced) 




















Boys—10 weeks—grades 7-9 Teaching Time 

Girls—6 weeks—grades 7-9 Sequence in % 
Review of elementary fundamentals ................eseeeeeeees I II 
es dso a one ie Rape wees 45s A KSA S RUSE wh ees one 2 9 
Somersaults (forward—backward) ..........cccesccccscccssecs 3 12 
Backward handspring (flip-flop) ..............ceeeeeeeeceeeees 4 12 
Ee < .~ctbbeasnssatsakbarsbbdbcabebeedasenebond 5 II 
ae csc cchchebsadssoaeeneseeel teens 6 II 
OS FO eR Pea eae 7 9 
i ie... cccs vovsinseveusdaeastdbachewweckhas 8 8 
i MD 2... ccrscnescscdnenbendedeibeshhocwhaae 9 8 
TR”. s.0 5k5ws6ne es énewe Cakanaee dees. ceed 10 9 





COMBATIVE ACTIVITIES 
Boxinc (Elementary) 














Teaching Time 

Boys—s weeks—grades 10-12 Sequence in 7% 
So. ksi ictadecbcsescaedsbackentereiessiennl I II 
i : . cis c ch sce ddedsukeaberenecuaaesioncees 2 9 
Slipping, blocking, and ducking ...............ecceeccceceeees 3 12 
RG SEN 00n 0s sdhbnes ods doakeds coeteebecetheness ian 4 10 
ON hiccinn > s 0s audceess§Scaeeeseeeeebeercansiasaenen 5 13 
CR Fe 5k a ccvevcksaksuabiseaanaeeeleeeekenbhGenane lan 6 8 
Sere ee te. Per a 7 6 
MS... csccceecsesnqcesseteateeeiabbecdcéaces 8 II 
SD: .. csvchabscnacweecehchnselkcoulietiieesin 9 10 
EE 6000s cbikbbbkeevecsécsduhendseee one 10 10 
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Boxinc (Advanced) 








Boys—s weeks—grades 13-16 


Teaching 


Time 


Sequence in % 





Review of elementary steps ..............ceecceeeeeeees 
ieee ahh kab bse ateseccetere seuss. 
i ices cakes Eee hahah cher enssesaneudeoe 
a Savina 5.6 oa DAE ASO <A0 0006404660005 6% 
ee csi bsncensseveccedebessccees 
acai kta es ane ecdnbweevsddeadsecsceee 
ees eh oan ednCacG Bae nteeekas edweese daw 
eo icc ce ann haaka red cues.c0-0000 0006 0% 
ES tans 3c whee badhw seen teen eo6e0es 
RR 


eeeeee 


see eee 


oo Os OUP WS WN 


- 


10 
13 
11 
13 
II 
10 

7 

8 
10 

7 





FEencinG (Elementary) 








Boys—s5 weeks—grades 10-12 


Teaching Time 





Girls—3 weeks—grades 10-12 Sequence in % 
Lahn aStabtahetWeebsbws ids bhaneccseceseonsaed I 7 
Cn a 2 RRA EE EES 7, RE Se ener ree ee 2 10 
nh ak hk RRA EAM eRe beeen ees 654 oboe megane 3 7 
tad slaves aa haga Ske MENG Ss Wale-s 5.0.6:600460 000060 a OMKE 4 II 
eo. ie DSc sRGCkGawebseniciee edb eakasssanee 5 Ir 
REE SIE Sa ie oe oan Oar ta a 6 14 
Ee cass Sd ned Kd RRA ERC NEUS ade ca sde eect een eeeoae eae 7 II 
Ti chk bb bhenbe eh eRhebeesde seeds ade hess ceeessacest 8 10 
SEE EEE er a eae ee ea ae 9 9 
TT ni ec eh kek wks i ckah SER Ubeda hiss beoedecoosccasaden 10 10 





Fencrinc (Advanced) 








Boys—s weeks—grades 13-16 
Girls—s weeks—grades 13-16 


Teaching Time 


Sequence 


in % 





RGN ie ne Meaid kinben b GAC PRERENS e adacsccan sees ee 
ie ee Soe eet eee ice Lv kee nese esineeeee eee 


eeeeee 


eee ee 


OO Oar ANS & DH 


_ 


14 


Lal 
ues oons ON 





Wrestinc (Elementary) 








Boys—s5 weeks—grades 10-12 


Teaching Time 
Sequence in % 





I TOMEI, oc cc cccatasrcccenesccccncececccs 
ee ees a cto ceed opecedeenes 


Going behind and dropping opponent 


General offensive fundamentals 
General defensive fundamentals 


Ti ns cas ce ckencceceses 
IE TODD. cn cccccccaccssccccccccerenscness 
See eke st sebesee cscs’ 
Nelson holds and combinations ....................0000 
eee tiie kcnscnd baa bokeh ee¥eecasdeee 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 
eeeee 
seeeee 
eeeeee 
Ce 


ee | 


OOo Os AUS Ww WH 


II 
7 
10 
7 
9 
9 
II 
II 
13 
12 
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| WRESTLING. (Advanced) My 
“id Teaching Time it 
7 Boys—s weeks—grades 13-16 Sequence in % . 
i: SCORER. 5.5 v1 .a00s qusd-s ae oa0ie ee wee askin I 12 
| Procedure from defensive position .............ccccecececcccees 2 12 
Other holds from position of advance ................eeeeeeees 3 II 
So ic ca be paab aH RANE SEO SES ORME EASES OEM 4 7 
Se aes Oh SYOME—EEMOCUNS ..o. ons cvaccvccsecseuseacs¥eess 5 8 
a Oi COORG 6 5 s.5046005550seabedn mer ane knee 6 10 
ee... sos canes cee apeue hens oamenlaa 7 7 
i 6. 0csssedap bess pasksskeateewsaenaksiennd 8 9 
| Free 9 II 
EL .. » os .nksuiepeeiekenmed Seeibee eeweneiae 10 13 
TEAM GAMES Ay 
: SPEEDBALL (Elementary) £) 
Boys—s weeks—grades 7-9 Teaching Time 
; Girlsx—s weeks—grades 10-12 Sequence in % 
) EEE Bibs Socedsie+es cannqueeenssueecbebenbaeseeenseaneth I 12 
I oi cise aba ss 6 «08 dak Ay Ok eR a cane 2 12 i 
Sid dawn aces bt nndesesteeennenianianaaualies 3 10 | 
Ree pr nr ran Be a eae 4 13 i 
\ cc bieeetcunse on ch hbekeus sade eabnaneeararn 5 10 qi 
' CE Sc ck kacdnesseceednubh ha seRenCeehnneaeeemeeaeeeRnee 6 8 A 
EE ck enbned i avss00cd beaehenebmateneeeeelial be 7 8 ‘ 
Sino 5G aad on 6 mn eh GS ROS ME Hae ee ERR Rees 8 II 
| Ei asics ween a o'haice-eiaweln ene teedce eee eae 9 7 . 
SE sb 4)a'o.0'4. oa. 444.0. 02a ean ee Ree SON eRe Nae ee 10 9 ao 
SPpEEDBALL (Advanced) i 
Boys—s5 weeks—grades 10-12 Teaching Time 
Girls—s weeks—grades 13-16 Sequence in % ‘ff 
4 Review of elementary fundamentals .............cceeceecceeees I 12 i 
nS bak 5 on e444 054 nk Gar Add Gd wae Be SIE aE eee 2 7 ; 
I 6s i:i055 4 dich b ae Sui MRA RO RR Re ae oka 3 15 
Ts cy wa'k-0-0 0:4 de BREN ERA sO eee eae 4 7 
50 a 5 caave 54.4075 RO Wig Rhee Roe a eee i ne aa 5 13 
Fer ee ee 6 10 
EE ous + on ss cnckbhbebusesaneenhthesenenaeenne 7 10 
Ne os iio s.c.0 4 0.0 dain aw oa as wide aml Ne eeu a as 8 9 
J I: wien x 64. 4.00 2 added auéks ake eee ereniaaal abana 9 8 
i i CREAR. 5.1.6 nimemechaieeAimetbmeiinle pee eeeioat ase 10 9 
Boys’ BASKETBALL (Elementary) 
Teaching Time 
} Boys—1o0 weeks—grades 7-9 Sequence in % 
TTT re Ee ee I 8 
f nth hilo ssnn00sdobe kd bobebeuauns aeeeaeeeanaee 2 9 
Ce .. is kcaeenekabsbchaebeneaieess be 3 7 
MED, is 54 00 0d000505000e sna ma eeed eeee ares 4 13 
can bien an sowechsicnnd ania eaaeeaerelenses 5 9 
ih Cie... .wchespabesbaed bubebaseeaeenaiaenets 6 7 
eer ree et ar OR eee 7 9 
ee so... 0cseaassakanes+anebebeheeheenselactnns 8 12 
EE oc LCC. s 006s 0¢tmandchbhh bake eeeeetneawes 9 14 
IO bn in s'n.04-00 00 40k baekae meee RRA Renan ss 10 12 
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Boys’ BASKETBALL (Advanced) 











Teaching Time 





Boys—10 weeks—grades 10-12 in % 
ED iba bbb b SRA OSes ocecsdevedaceecedoae I 12 
chai wh GnenesbheAeebbien cin aa 0 6500s eroncceseess 2 9 
ir wits Lah We siaien ne WAR hone 6 b.dla 639 60am 0 6d0 ao eenela' 3 6 
EG Ua R a uinle abana dia eked S46 e540 esceesin eee’ 4 6 
etn aitk wast ed ab Chee Base cceesvesceececasceeese’s 5 7 
I 5s ings < clues h.S 40's fbi « o's'e.ceelens's's'c 0.045 40% 6 13 
cr ie labia Sik releve wale rian onve'wiedare'eeiaerg’b® 7 12 
fas sca e:n o/h NOs Wd tina Vie: ¥:8 cee o.oo s'e.0's eee aces 8 10 
iL 2 4 sc6 cco ap Rhedne8e6e6640000seseccessenes 9 12 
ae 540i GMM NAA SW A b4i0 Ki6 sd 8 Clb aee 10 13 





Grrts’ BASKETBALL (Elementary) 








Girls—1o weeks—grades 10-12 


Teaching Time 
Sequence in % 





RS NOME pds eK WER RECKONS 6 048 0S0 sawed s dd eR 
iy Thy cn dan epee Rerwiegew es iestceseecekiowas 
DY, BGG ic aih. dca mee Rese S a sesdncsaernscdatebecewes 
SE ry re ey eee 
ae as iclbid 4 uiorcighs ae SMEG Rie ace anak sees onmene pals 
en rc as Sach SER EE AEG Atanas knekOsecdevene’ 
ee ccd i nen shan LKR SKS esa waa aes 5e0de 
Guarding .......... Ss ne ck ee ene Ce ee 
ean cnn diakinmk A RAMA A ORK TEA KW CRS a Adee eae’ 
as hbc cic cae RRc ahah cabo endo beak bans acdiace ces 


CoO Os AU SPWS WH 


_ 


10 
Io 
9 
8 
8 
13 
9 
14 
9 
10 





Girts’ BASKETBALL (Advanced) 








Girls—8 weeks—grades 13-16 


Teaching Time 
Sequence in % 





Review of elementary fundamentals ...................0--0000: 
ty a Ga PE a ae ana 
is bo a.54kkw vk dah WE Rae hae.s cele 0s Shas aeeueea es oo 
Nasa v5 513 ag Fm REALS hbase bs 0b edade'e be based 
AL US, ccc sgn PoP RE RERA Khe ss ck besdiavecdacne ds 
hoe Wiis. < aia.civ eed weenie Vode dias stesso 4 Seca ws 
Ne ides iahie ces dcibendanendeensccbeveessbevese <i 
ESE ee ee 
NT os 5 oasis wpe ble bbe 6a esoy ede cules c oes edad 
teak, Ui aia w histo dwiad anecibies dens cnncdadern 


Ooo O37 OU S& DH 


- 


II 
7 
10 
12 
9 
9 
6 
14 
14 
8 





SOFTBALL OR BASEBALL (Elementary) 








Boys—10 weeks—grades 4-6 
Girls—6 weeks—grades 7-9 


Teaching Time 
Sequence in % 





Kicking eM et <a.5 ie ik EA RET h a 6/49,0 4,8 04406 0-016 dere I 13 
Passing Shh Katee Peas Rs tee REM ae ed becece eines moakawcn 2 13 
asia oy acn.a5r5ldpiin 9 shies 40s ARS oe a9 4 6. 45. 01g ow am 0. rors 3 14 
Stopping ONS ER ne ee 4 10 
EE EEE ey Sn ae 5 II 
ea dnd ck aeRdekknneeeWh oxwos bused adcecceewena 6 8 
ns hbhhnn 6 knbbebed beekeasdaccnneaeedsssieoeee 7 6 
Om eee en 8 8 
Heading Reece eee en eee e cence sees eeeees Seneneeeeeeeeseeees 9 10 
EE ES ee 10 7 
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Soccer (Advanced) 


121 








Boys—6 weeks—grades 7-9 





Teaching Time 





Girls—s5 weeks—grades 10-12 in % 
Review of elementary fundamentals ...................cceecees I II 
ia hias 0:45 5S aie 95 9k Sie Rae WObigin mee ie ee 2 II 
Lo. 5 i: 0's .n'a's'¢ ba'cawie's gi ayaa a ae eee ea eaee ah 3 8 
yc kcb ina 65 34 sone Shes wae eREs ao eaee eae Ae eee ad 4 7 
cca veiinna Meee se0eeséeckcanee gedkvuhadtneneneenbete 5 8 
CP 5... 520. cc ssa ahhh eens een eae ee 6 9 
i cits chase sees ekbateredsksckoebeekeureualaae 7 13 
I, his ok Sis i ssn db eeeceansdbensksauvhbbaswentieee 8 12 
ND a Say oie 6-6 a4 0s sah wads nivea cn tReet 9 12 
EE NG 56 n/5ia caste Wise 0046460 dR SaaS ER Ue Rae 10 9 





SOFTBALL OR BASEBALL (Elementary) 








Boys—10 weeks—grades 10-12 
Girls—s weeks—grades 10-12 





Teaching Time 
Sequence in % 





INI 6d. .5:4.n ob os k bad a pase ane eee 
5 4 410 0:4.4 4 a0 'G momma ote eu eK RE oe 
I 25.4 nw: icacg--5 eoh'p anid slain Rana Oe A eee 
a con 06.504 WOOO bale eee Keele REE ae 
I cic cies ors, + 4 a 4 +s <n 6 kaa map dassaebae ooh emma ees 
I ee ia 0s i wih 4is.0\a's 4:4 a'p 4.9 mn staan mina ree a a 
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SOFTBALL OR BASEBALL (Advanced) 








Boys—1o weeks—grades 13-16 
Girls—s weeks—grades 13-16 





Teaching Time 
Sequence in % 





Review of elementary fundamentals .................seeeeeeeee I II 
cS edn ceansess satncaweee band une anend etal 2 12 
00 2k ciwaacveee cad dsuekundy epee 3 9 
Rodin vance sscaksvendasdesdihenceneneaas 4 § 
i a6 5 bce n00960086eupe se ekeneeeeeebe eee 5 10 
Et tnd cds susese+vecsxnaaeueaseuageleaameiias 6 7 
a5. 55:5 x50. 5.0:4'6.0 0 0 ba Kale aw sd wekdyle an Ea 7 7 
EE errr nn eh ly ae 8 13 
NEES ans s¢casnescevwSé'ee nba tkeebewhtiniameiee 9 6 
NE Te nck nus sso 00 0nesnduedad oben eee ea 10 17 








FoorBaALt (Elementary) 








Boys—10 weeks—grades 10-12 





Teaching Time 
Sequence in % 





i Ce... .0sscucedubeusbineedeeaeaaiine ae 
Re AR IE 
ne geen Bell... ..cccccenesesecsekevenpnensonsé 
I ee Ss ike nouns vone sees oeedicennd tases cs 
EE cai kecnnsivenesesedhswinteuees anne: 
Sd nicetoe ssn s+ cockinenvncnweshdemiekeeea 
CN ni nmceamahs eons ovediesdsachneubiainunenin 
ES hdkndeexmeges oosacsetenkhebieeseemeian 
Kicking ball—punt, place, drop ..............cescccccccecceces 
Foot weave, cut back, line buck .............sscccccecceccsees 
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9 
5 
9 
4 
15 
15 
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17 
II 
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Footspatt (Advanced) 








Teaching Time 












































Boys—10 weeks—grades 13-16 Sequence in % 
i cast adw kh Cabana ban so o06 4a ReKKeERCA AOR ONE I 10 Ri 
EE REE SE ee reer ree rer ere 2 14 H 
End play—defensive, offensive ...........ccccccscccccccvcccccs 3 12 Oo 
Guard play—defensive, offensive .............00ccceeeeeeeeeees 4 12 H 
Center play—defensive, offensive .............cceecceeccceeees 5 12 , P: 
De ete C LEM eneehe bs4664btnereescendevendere 6 2 | Se 
i cada ctessctasesassessevcssesesseens 7 5 Sr 
ne cree ance oboe ednseeseee ence suation’ 8 7 BI 
i cio cceap sean tsk adivn 4 40eescddsoevnsesanee 9 5 ' At 
i, ince 6 ct Chee en adnaeneeserceshesestane 10 8 D 

ToucH Footsatt (Elementary) 
Teaching Time 

Boys—6 weeks—grades 7-9 Sequence in % 
ee oe eee EET A caniaadcldcibustudendosbunes I $I Pr 
Stance and pation i i Re Con ch din dekabosdelaukanwes 2 to OC Fi 
dh Satie das dicencabacapesssscqnsage 3 12 | Si 
Running with ball ee a a. . wise bhceloumen 4 II D 
ds cn nea ca beng a Ged Shee aéeetee ceecenwerankaes 5 3 | D 

etd ee rpc awsnsbnbabeaceenbinues 6 ee P 
OEE DOES LL EN 7 mz | B 
i hhc ieee cba anne nbacth Gs enbaseseseesae 8 8 R 
I ED 6 ot ackaniccacceeboessaceversvccesnven 9 6 C 
i I a 10 sf | P 

Toucu Foorsatt (Advanced) ~ 
Teaching Time 

Boys—10 weeks—grades 13-16 Sequence in% | z 
Review of elementary fundamentals ................2...eeeeeee I II ‘ : 
i ace nS CG aniesas0e s56b000 00 a0 dd eainbeinn 2 10 | R 
eens ona aka beens S06's ses s0 24006 0%4eeb'seee be 3 12 L 
a Sea ce bags 0eaecsasicveceseeeanas 4 9 J 
a cc dA eh aiken eb esse concecdesasvaaseeas 5 8 P 
Center pass (spiral—end over end) ..............eceeeeecceees 6 6 D 
as cls aah Giiian ek GE 004 ks 0.000 5.0-0s 8 0cdev'e ne eee ae 7 e-- | 0 
I ie a UA et cabins nese acm s see ceed nebe ae 8 a 0 
ee a ee ead aaa tae se ote vsaabeene’ 9 ww | 0 
hE cee sean ee hana ne dees whsensespnbabins 10 7“ * be 

VOLLEYBALL (Elementary) 
Boys—9 weeks—grades 4-6 Teaching Time ” 
Girls—8 weeks—grades 4-6 Sequence in % 
i se tesa kek aeetSsibeednsocgsved.ecescveds<ceeees I 12 P 
Ns 0G oe eet hae hE Nee eins 4 649550 0cdnewenlee te 2 265, | T 
CEG hau oa haeK hb ehaen ness o00d ose Sed oecisinbeule 3 13 S 
ES Ee ene ee 4 9 v 
ean) bi naeaateeehhasteharseeciecccecdcenber 5 6 1 
i , ccceckanstwewesensksesesoesecesvocss 6 8 re 
ete ce ckAeetadees sen erewes bai vkeeeweenewe 7 10 A 
ERE RRREN YRS E Se UC One rae are aoe ee re 8 10 h 
iD Liokvngivss nbhewkherseae ss nnd d¥aesseuSeoan ee 9 7 E 
DE WAbaedccctsecercncceentassccecccesececcesssesetece 10 1§ R 
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VOLLEYBALL (Advanced) 
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e | Boys—7 weeks—grades 7-9 Teaching Time i 
To Girlk—10 weeks—grades 7-9 Sequence in % " 
) Review of elementary fundamentals ..............ceeeeeeeeees I II ui 
' ET civaen000 wer enbsnakeaaundromebiahenneanbake 2 8 i 
: in 6 viens sc tes cedabicsdbed eat eameweeeriethe eae 3 9 al 
: Handling high ball ....... 194660shoea eee ath sabasa tn eemes 4 9 
} EEE ns. cccscccsccccccscceneeesnecccstshonsnseesessessee 5 II I 
} DEE esos ncccccnscncccccsececconencescessauensseeetione 6 12 it 
; TEE So ea cc cocccccencecsndescesssasbastesshuwees 7 II 4) 
] Eb néae kn enssscccnnnesdecsannsankesaebaeeeeneee 8 7 i 
5 ’ 5, asd itn: bin 6:0 ano @ che ka ate 6 alee ea a 9 II ii 
3 | NN a, 5s ix suo, 4 0 -6dw a no da nihnh a else Re 10 II ip 
= ; 
Frevp Hockey (Elementary) fi 
ne Teaching Time 
Yo Girls—8 weeks—grades 10-12 Sequence in % 
I TE SUMMED 5 oc cc ccccnscccncsacecuessesseuhetsdeeenthn I 7 
°) te a an i Gn obo wee ode Bele bee ae bee ee 2 8 : 
2 | CO  PETEUETEE OTE CORI Oe or A pe 3 9 
t ssa nl hale st espe hl bw kav into ae a 4 14 ; 
; ET iss 405 dhbo0 o oeds 6 upuen bac web emanchaaeeaanaee 5 14 1 
or | in ncn 6s sosesaess0cegksakansaden sade mde 6 12 i] 
t TG S504 b.6oh 50 4.00046 6008's end iene Gans Wee 7 10 i: 
gs ih pian 60no20040040osnncadsnentenes saheghineenind 8 8 i 
6 Anan sccesssocsenecsvecetessescessedetenghmnenane 9 10 Rt 
eo: | EN insciuceescvecekacniucesanawucedensiaeain 10 8 \ 
a it 
Frevp Hockey (Advanced) Ht 
* Teaching Time 
| Girlsx—10 weeks——grades 13-16 Sequence in % 
A Review of elementary fundamentals .............e.sseeeeeeeees I 12 
a Er er me EE Fy ae 2 9 
. Ri 5a rh a's :k dein 0 66.00 545E9S be aie Oe 3 8 
IE ss $s. aioe < eae s'eoa we ehe deca ed eka eae 4 10 
; gis kins ne sndnndiawvinwadaase seuhaeinnae 5 5 
6 ssi ain ae vt: sb cece ae ae: ed 6 9 
Defense tackling—interception .............ccccscccccccccccces 7 14 
: I 5 cn. 0 snake nnd deals awatneeakenue ee ueeanana 8 II 
EE a. nn s 44's 60% bee SBe ae diclen eee 9 10 
: ‘ EE re er a 10 10 
RHYTHMICS ih 
= Fotk Dancrinc (Elementary) i 
os Boys—7 weeks—grades 4-6 Teaching Time Fi 
Le Girls—1o weeks—grades 4-6 Sequence in % i 
rs TL cnchucanededesonossesehansecescceleesianial I 8 i 
EE sicicvasssn0svecrccsceactabinahasvecteeneeneiabkes 2 8 # 
3 I isd dna d'acinde0 x 0 0 0.0% Rabeaseieneheneenaeeiameaet te 3 8 i 
; ETE EN SEER I SEN 4 II hf 
ET Grn nasdaces0h0000ess.ceeéeudbonakeba alban 5 8 i 
— Sis ind wiahitbakicia W's:0-4.6 hh oop a eSie we Saree ae a 6 8 t 
Ne COS MOE ois so 5:s5.s snkadd cedbeesevsabe eens 7 15 i" 
nd 6 antaenecancevesvedacacdesiawkstiaeeneeaae 8 9 H 
7 Se mnmmiee Games GMS... 6s. ccccscnccccccendoceseccecs 9 15 i 
5 ES ss ntus ene dai niaieien aan 10 10 
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Fork Dancinc (Advanced) 











Time 

Girls—g weeks—grades 7-9 Sequence in % 
ec Ses cacy mievia dso 414010504 ¥ se eae SBM I 22 
ag ww ca 4.0.4, 019/b4 i064 s-0 0 4 4:8 400 Bw eon 2 20 
ES BELLI ITT OTL PERE T ee 3 13 
a kode nes ks nctearscccerevessnaences 4 24 
ee arg es I Bada 0.0.s\0 a aie.ian «0s exs'e enhive eeu 5 II 
ee ee eee cso cesntegenacncsecdbanewe 6 10 





Ctoc anp Gymnastic Dancinc (Elementary) 








Boys—11 weeks—grades 4-9 


Teaching Time 





Girls—1o weeks—grades 4-9 in % 
ia 5 alae Hea c dO aad es esd asc eects ceeaeeeeedeacks I II 
ad Sal a Ps Sie eC 2 a a ee 2 10 
Ete a aid se et et BaGe kn cs alks cues 6s Ceo debiaseedeees 3 12 
Ea ER ee 4 II 
ss ie LEER eect dS edb oaahe ne seasduwpnsese 5 II 
ee eae huh Gs Kins KS GRS ob dekard se ERS Oo 6 7 
are EE Cae dado oc éaedsisce save ses dbeteone 7 8 
rr 8 8 
Original combinations of fundamental steps ...................- 9 II 
ee UN ns iv cisecdicccevassescocecscnscees 10 II 








CLoc AND Gymnastic Dancinc (Advanced) 











Boys—10 weeks—grades 7-12 
Girls—1o weeks—grades 7-12 


Teaching Time 
Sequence in % 





Ns Sou Ache cba dsccceecccsecvcceustede 
ee URGE Lacs seca din conte sinessecenween 
ee aks etek dieecunscceasdabeee 
ee cain bac epes.sbceeeecvaceossentacas 
NS ES 
a CRA basa s.cclvcceeeccsse sedabeseen 
Reproduction of rhythmic patterns ................0..00.0000- 


sa owt Wb He 


12 
16 
18 
13 
II 
17 
13 





NATURAL Dancinc (Elementary) 








Teaching Time 





Girls—1o weeks—grades 10-12 in % 
ald Vc cca Wie hiwh Ks 94:6 6 Libewe codeine panw hen I 9 
ERIE andliva ce GN Aa GN a's 6's ba 's'0.0)e ¥9 da de 86 9.60%. 0S 2 8 
oe hia Ok aki ny ye ces ¥oe we acwne nee 3 13 
a eee eet ap ACbe len Wawies son cwwed sos enadsecesaees 4 7 
EES Oa a ee 5 7 
ds eas ks aK Shes tadae seen essences de 6 12 
Elementary creative movements .................0ceeceeeseeees 7 II 
i ee cd iba h ieee bees ete paceveveeerecseeees 8 5 
hen bea hen bSRte ease sc eerssedcerscneibes 9 12 
i Ce .cchdcie Sake esis ons cssesesccvesesacees 10 10 
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NatuRAL Dancinc (Advanced) 








Teaching Time 








Girls—12 weeks—grades 13-16 Sequence in % 
eer Oc TWpcamental technique . ....<iccccscoscscaccessceeec I Il 
NE nck oa cctheneeeeasionsmadkeaeenEkien ba cata 2 16 
Different approaches to composition ..........sccccccccccscecce 3 II 
EE hte 50s ba4 4.0 4955005 oh bas Sods hve eRe ee SL 4 8 
i CT ».2scsvecsietns vende weaueateebeekhass 5 8 
NEED nvtnevecsccesscavessesvesnestinsseeeseeseedenes 6 8 
Music construction in relation to dance ...........ceeecceeeees 7 13 
EE vicuessccscsdeesgeearekespbeetarawe eae Gbaen tex 8 8 
Original compositions—solo—group ..........cseeeccccccccecees 9 17 





Part III 


Report of Subcommittee ITI 
Determination of Suitable Teaching Situations 
and Teaching Techniques 


By Proressor C. L. BROWNELL 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


- At the 1934 meeting of the College Physical Education Association 
the Chairman of the Subcommittee suggested a slightly revised plan 
for studying the determination of suitable teaching situations and 
techniques in the various activities. 

The chairman requested permission to change the technique from 
the experimental approach to an analysis of situations and techniques 
used by the outstanding leaders in the various fields of activity. It is 
believed that the experimental approach does not lend itself, without 
years of investigation, to the study at hand, due to the lack of objective 
measuring instruments which would determine accurately the superi- 
ority of one technique or method over another. 

The Association favored the plan of study proposed above, and it 
was agreed that we would select five activities from Professor LaPorte’s 
list, initiating the investigation of the determination of suitable teaching 
situations and techniques in these activities. To this end the following 
sports were selected: football, basketball, baseball, tennis and swimming. 

A letter was sent to all members of the College Physical Education 
Association asking them to suggest the names of persons who, by train- 
ing and experience, had demonstrated their ability in each of the activi- 
ties selected. Obviously, men who have proved their ability in giving 
instruction in these activities (either as coaches or teachers) possess a 
wealth of knowledge which would be of value to the profession if it were 
properly analyzed, organized, and made available through the medium 
of the College Physical Education Association. 
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The letter follows: 

April 18, 1935 
Dear— 

As a fellow member of the College Physical Education Association, may 
I urge you to give this letter your immediate attention? 

For several years the Association has sponsored a Committee on Curricu- 
lum Research under the able leadership of Professor Wm. R. LaPorte. This 
Committee has prepared a list of suitable activities in physical education for 
various grade levels, and these activities have been placed in rank order on 
the basis of student interest and expert judgment. Recently, the work of the 
Committee has been divided into five Subdivisions. It is with Division III, 
Determination of Suitable Teaching Situations and Techniques that this let- 
ter is concerned. 

As Chairman of this Division, I am desirous of obtaining the services of 
outstanding leaders in the various activities. Your assistance is requested in 
the selection of these men. 

Briefly, the plan is as follows: 

1. For 1935, it is proposed that we study the Teaching Situations and 
Techniques of the first five activities appearing on Professor LaPorte’s list 
for college students; they are: football, basketball, baseball, tennis and 
swimming. Progress reports on the five events will be presented at the next 
annual meeting of the Association. 

2. Obviously, men who have demonstrated their ability in giving instruc- 
tion in these activities (either as coaches or teachers) possess a wealth of 
knowledge which would be of value to the profession if it were analyzed, 
organized, and made available through the medium of the College Physical 
Education Association. 

3. One outstanding leader in each activity will be selected from the recom- 
mendations of members of the Association. This person will be invited to 
serve, with those chosen for each of the other activities, as a central commit- 
tee on Teaching Situations and Techniques. The central committee will for- 
mulate general plans for pursuing the study of each event, to insure some 
uniformity in the reports submitted. 

4. Besides the central committee proposed above, four additional persons 
of exceptional ability will be appointed in each event. 

5. Thus we shall have a subcommittee composed of five men in football, 
basketball, baseball, tennis and swimming, respectively. It will be their task 
to organize the teaching situations and techniques of the activities selected, 
and to prepare a report for the next meeting of the Association. 

6. On the enclosed sheet will you kindly suggest the names of three men 
for each event listed? In making your selection please keep in mind the 
following qualifications: (a) demonstrated ability in teaching or coaching the 
particular sport; (6) knowledge of the activity; (c) ability to analyze the 
teaching situations and techniques involved; (d) ability to work with others 
on the subcommittee; (e) ability to organize and formulate the report for 
use by the Association. 

The inestimable value of these reports to physical education is at once 
apparent. If the subcommittees are carefully selected we may look forward 
to several interesting presentations at the annual meeting next December. As 
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soon as these subcommittees are operating smoothly, other groups will be 
organized to study the remaining activities appearing on Professor LaPorte’s 
list. 
This letter is being sent to all members of the Association. 
Cordially yours, 
C. L. BRowNELL, Chairman 
Division III, Determination of Suitable 
Teaching Situations and Techniques of 
Committee on Curriculum Research 


From these data one outstanding leader in each activity was se- 
lected and asked to serve as Chairman of the following committees: 

Football—H. O. Crisler, Princeton University; Basketball—Nat 
Holman, City College of New York; Baseball—Ethan Allen, Phila- 
delphia National League; Swimming—R. J. Kiphuth, Yale University; 
Tennis-—Mercer Beasley, Princeton University. 

It is worthy of note that acceptances were received from the first 
expert asked to serve as Chairman in his field. 

Following the appointment of the various chairmen, conferences 
were held with them either in person or by letter for the purpose of 
selecting the members of their respective subcommittees. Four addi- 
tional persons of exceptional ability have been sent letters inviting 
them to serve on these committees. The letters are signed by both the 
Chairman of Division III and the-Chairman of the respective sports 
committee. Thus we shall have a subcommittee composed of five men 
in football, basketball, baseball, tennis, and swimming respectively. 

As soon as the various committees are intact, a general plan will be 
established for the determination of suitable teaching situations and 
techniques in the sports selected. Beyond this general plan each com- 
mittee will be allowed to carry on its work according to individual 
needs and interests. 

It is recommended that we continue for another year with the five 
activities listed above. When these reports have been completed we 
shall proceed with the study of the remaining activities appearing on 
Professor LaPorte’s list. 

As stated in the letter of the chairman to the members of the Col- 
lege Physical Education Association, it is believed that the proposed 
plan of investigation will be of inestimable value to physical education. 

At this time the chairman wishes to express his sincere gratitude 
to Messrs. Emanuel Munn Ziegler and George Evans, who have made 
valuable contributions to the work of this Committee. 
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Part IV 


Report of Subcommittee IV 
Formulation of Standardized Achievement Tests 


By PRoFEessor FREDERICK W. COZENS 
University of California at Los Angeles 


The report for the year 1934 as published in the Proceedings of 
the Association outlined (1) the classification of college men according 
to a height-weight division, (2) standardized directions for giving 
thirty-five individual tests, and (3) procedures used in the construc- 
tion of achievement scales for these thirty-five tests. This material has 
now been published, thus making the entire group of scales available 
to all.’ 

This year the particular interest of the committee has been turned 
toward the setting up of test batteries to measure fundamental skill in 
(a) swimming, (6) gymnastics, (c) individual sports such as handball 
and archery, and (d) team games, particularly basketball and touch 
football. 

Graduate students are now at work on criteria for evaluating ability 
in these various activities and in the collection of data for setting up 
standardized test batteries. It is the hope of your chairman that ma- 
terial progress can be reported in 1936. Of the studies now under way, 
one by Professor Stanley Borleske of Fresno State College, California, 


on touch football is practically completed and should be ready for 
publication shortly. 


Part V 


Report of Subcommittee V 
Establishing Appropriate Administration Standards 


By PROFEssSOR FRANK LLoypD 
New York University 


This subcommittee reports progress and hopes to have definite 
standards available in 1936. 


7 Frederick W. Cozens, Achievement Scales in Physical Education Activities for 
College Men, (Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1936). 
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A Study of the Promotion and Organiza- 
tion of Leisure-Time Interests and 
Activities in Small Towns 
and Rural Communities 


By CHARLES A. MURDAUGH 
University of Wisconsin 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS project has been set up under the supervision of Professor 
Te S. Lowman, Director, Division of Physical Education at the 
University of Wisconsin, in order to make a study of the definite 
recreational needs and interests for rural communities and small towns. 
During the past decade or more, all efforts and work have been 
largely in relation to emphasizing leisure-time interests and activities 
for the urban group. Recreational systems have been built up, giving 
the urban people opportunities to use their leisure time socially, phys- 
ically, and mentally. Music, art, dramatics, athletics, speech, and other 
activities have been promoted and organized, and much study and re- 
search have been directed for the benefit of recreational and leisure-time 
interests and activities for urban populations. The rural population has 
been pushed into the background, and, except in a few instances, the 
realization that rural people are in need of leadership and organization 
of recreation and leisure-time interests and activities has not been sup- 
ported by those people in a position to help and assist them. 

People in small towns and rural communities need the benefits de- 
rived from recreational activities fully as much as the urban dweller. 
They derive inspiration from physical activity, dramatics, singing, and 
other activities the same as the people who live in the large cities. This 
study is an attempt to ascertain just how much or how little is being 
done for the rural group; or what is necessary in the way of promotion 
and organization to give the rural people the opportunities now afforded 
the urban population. 


PROMOTION OF LEISURE-TIME INTERESTS BY STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENTS 


A questionnaire was sent to the directors of agricultural extension in 
the state universities and colleges of the forty-eight states, requesting 
information on their contributions to the leisure-time interests and op- 
portunities of small-town and rural communities: the departments doing 
such work, the activities promoted by each department, and the general 
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plan of organization, including the use of local or special leadership, 
Following is a summary of the replies to this questionnaire. 


STATES REPORT 


Forty-eight questionnaires sent out. 

Thirty-one returned. 

Twenty-four colleges or universities promote study. 
Three do not. 


DEPARTMENTS AND NUMBER OF STATES PROMOTING ACTIVITIES 


Department States 
cinch bind ase0s coesececdseeestoenbesadecesaa 25 
I nn ecw cccbedecesrwecctaneceece 5 
i hicks hai iineeetrédsendesaedesececetevecesdesees 5 
4. Speech and Dramatic Department ......................0ccccecceees 6 
I I sg occ ccs cccccccccccnccccsaccccesuccees 8 
MS MEINEEOOD BOOUUNEOED ccc ccc cece ccccvccseccccesccces 23 
I, OID gos ccc cicckccccccnceccccccecncécevcesce 2 
Nk sh bine 6: 00's 6 ona 69. basis béewaeeseiedeeseese I 
9. Home Demonstration Department ...................cccceeeeceeeues I 
I er re. I 
11. University or College Extension Department ......................... 4 
I os occ cciWa Gh ss 6 bows 6 Vso Cececseesnsecdeeedeecesen I 
sa Rac rE ET nuiia'sd de kirGie's aw ¥Saids BA0b bea mewn nee I 
Leadership 
ts oss 4G sata a CN KES ale 0500.5004000b000s acae paves s 24 
rhea etOELEAA CANDERET DSN Cs sence deen scvessdecccnvesecbhisece 12 
a ik 20 ds SG dig igs darelathsa aa in 6k Wd aida die 0-0 acd SuKnle Sha aodiewink 7 
ACTIVITIES CONDUCTED BY DEPARTMENTS 
4-H Club Department 
1. Music 11. Recreation associations 
a) Vocal 12. Cooking 
b) Bands 13. Sewing 
c) Orchestra 14. Handicraft 
d) Appreciation 15. Gardening 
e) Choruses, etc. 16. Camping 
2. County Rallies a) County 
3. Plays—Dramatics b) Community 
a) Drama groups c) Women camps, etc. 
6) State tournaments 17. Parties 
4. County meetings 18. Club meetings 
5. Tours 19. Hikes 
a) Club a) Nature 
b) Fair 6) Outings 
6. Achievement days 20. Swimming 
7. Organized games 21. Baseball 
a) Active and quiet a) Teams 
6) Group b) Leagues 
8. Playdays c) Kittenball tournaments 
9. Folk dancing 22. Picnics 
10. Social dancing 23. Recreation training institute schools 
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24. Program 34. Mother recreation camps 
a) Community 35. Books and magazines 
b) Village 36. Home-talent festivals 
c) County 37. Book reviews 
25. Leaders’ training courses 38. Health exercise and instruction 
26. Exhibits 39. Recreation councils 
27. Fairs 40. Education 
a) County 41. Self-improvement 
b) Community 42. Better living conditions 
c) 4-H Club, etc. 43. Demonstrations 
28. Issue recreational material 44. Judging contests 
29. Wild life (botanical plant identifi- 45. Book-lovers’ clubs 
cation) 46. State 4-H Club conventions 
30. Forestry 48. Room arrangement 
31. Box suppers 49. Room furnishing 
32. Community and county athletics 50. Stunts 
33. Marches 


Physical Education Department 
Courses in health and physical education 
. Furnish playground instructors 
. Organize track meets and other athletic events 
. Take charge of games on special occasions 
. Charge of game contests 


Yen en 


Music Department 
. Music tournaments 
County choruses 
Judge contests 
Presentation of operas and musical programs 
Training for local music directors 


aren 


Speech and Dramatic Department 
. Group discussions 
. Drama contests 
Classes 
. Drama institute 
. Make-up demonstrations 
Character development demonstrations 
Conversation demonstrations 
Community drama 
Circulating library of popular plays 
Train students for dramatic programs in home towns. 


art wwe 


PP Ses > 


Rural Sociology Department 

1. Drama 

@) Training schools 

6b) Tournaments 
. Issue bulletins on community activities for use in small communities. 
. Music 

a) Choral singing 

b) Community singing 

c) Tournaments 

d) State rural chorus (at state fair) 
4. Community picnics 

5. Community meeting programs 


on 








16. 


ar wn 


10. 
It. 
12. 
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Recreation institutes 


. Public discussion teams 
. Rural youth programs 


Lecture series 


. Assist P.T.A., rural church, and other organizations 

. Training school for 4-H Club directors in dramatics 
. Training school for leaders in community recreation 
. Organization of annual drama festival for adults 

. Organization of annual drama festival for 4-H Clubs 
. Discussions 


a) Farm organization 
b) Study and discussion of: 
1. Taxation 
2. Rural education 
3. Town and county government 
4. AAA. 
5. Dairy marketing 
Recreation 
a) Playground softball 
b) Folk dancing 
c) Playdays 
d) Picnics 
e) Field days 
f) Summer recreation camps 
g) County recreation programs 
. Winter camps 
2. Indoor sport contests 
3. Swimming meets 
4. Men and women baseball leagues 


_ 


University or College Extension Division 


. Music 13. Gardening 
a) Appreciation 14. Reading courses 
b) Tournaments 15. Picture study—art appreciation 
c) County and state rural choruses 16. Furniture renovation 
d) Clubs 17. Homemakers’ clubs 
¢) Orchestras 18. Monthly training for leaders 
f) Quartets 19. Camps 
g) Bands, etc. a) Homemakers 
. County recreation rally b) Recreation 
. Organized play at county meetings c) Mixed group 
. Stunts 20. Folk dancing 
. Dramatics 21. Farm bureau picnics 
a) Lending libraries (plays and 22. All 4-H Club activities 
lists of plays) 23. Harvest dinners 
b) Tournaments 24. Community meetings 
. Recreation institutes 25. Achievement programs 
Speech 26. Work units: 
a) Public discussion teams a) Basketry 
b) Public speaking classes b) Mattress making 
. Rural youth programs c) Quilting, etc. 
. Cooking 27. Schools 
Sewing 28. Community center programs 
Organized group games 29. Club fairs 


Handicraft 30. Magazine and book exchange 
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31. County-wide recreation schools 41. Community parties 
32. Demonstrations 42. Health activities 
33. Educational meetings 43. Tours 
} 34. Assist in fairs 44. Rally days 
35. Judging contests 45. Economic consciousness 
36. Radio programs 46. Remodeling and refurbishing 
37. Women’s clubs furniture 
' 38. District training schools 47. Remodeling and refurbishing 


39. Entertainments 
40. Community sports 


clothing 


Home Economic Extension Division 
6. Crafts 


1. Recreation in Home Bureau units 


wm 


. County choruses (coop. of Rural 
Sociology Dept.) 

3. Family or community nights 

. Leisure hour projects 

5. Household arts 


> 


7. 
8. 


Bulletins on recreational reading 
Camps 

a) Physical relaxation 

b) Entertainment 

c) Music, etc. 


Agricultural Education 


. Father-and-son banquets 
. Community fairs 
. Athletic contests 


5. 


Oratorical contests 
All carried on by the “Future 
Farmers of America.” 


> &© wR 


. Drama contests 


Home Demonstration Department 


1. Singing g. Picture study 
2. Cooking 10. Furniture renovation 
3. Sewing 11. Upholstery 
4. Dramatics Forestry Department 
5. Organized games 1. Leaders’ training in camp-craft 
6. Handicraft County Agents 
7. Gardening 1. Agricultural Extension Division 
8. Reading courses works through the county agents. 
' Y.M.C.A. 
| 1. Games 3. Swimming 
| 2. Movies 4. Volleyball 


Public and Private Agents 
| 1. Promote activities already listed un- 

der the above departments, which 
| are desired. 


2. Camps. 


PROMOTION BY WISCONSIN COUNTIES 


| A similar questionnaire was sent out to the seventy-two county 
school superintendents of Wisconsin. The answers received are sum- 
marized below. 
REPORT ON WISCONSIN COUNTIES 
Answers Received— 43 out of 72 


Agencies Promoting Activities Number 
NE MERI os ak. sine ahd Gilet wien ace gas neh neg aan ope e > oO 35 
Ph MOOD «oo. sscvnckesdcedesumanetannsss canal 4 


3. Music supervisor 
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4. Gpeech and dramatic supervisor ........ccccccccccccvccccsccseess 8 
iad whe REeue ch ssncs ood ebesesiaesecns 10 
RET 1 eee a= 12 
le ake a sie Wi o.o5. 6. b.504S0:b. 0.4.0. 0:8 60 0d 0b de Owe Aes 4 
6. Agricultural Extension work ...........cssccccccsssccccccvcscecs 23 
Ne ee wine pe uace os ee eee xweteheededaces 25 
i oc ce suaenn ae nanewes 60ess6+% 20 
a hte edn Ko dkne dcsccoesscesieceess 19 
EE 3 Se II 
d) County Agricultural School .................... 2 
Nea dois. a/c needs 4 bea sine’ a wiReO nine O.0.0r00e 33 
EOS RE a 19 
a ie an ckdesesdcccdeeceess sous 14 
i OG a badedscwncnsccxvesvicsencuces 4 
MTN, WOMEN, GID oo ccc cic ccinecccccccccecescs 3 
ST MUN ccc via sendcecscecsesccensece 3 
eet ek GA cKb a vn waded ecscsdaewns 3 
I oc aT Rha a cuiesies cocesavessesvees 3 
hk) Future Farmers of America .................... 2 
CU eek aa4.ekbe werd secees aeeeidis 2 
Es ne GLA Sa asccaevbedesevseenens 2 
ST NE I inc accu scccecscctesss 2 
Se SOOUINC MOND. occa ccs cc ccccccccscccece I 
EE a I 
aie cia i oo aia Ape die odeie ine I 
I en ed dada este s.0s ce dche ene sens I 
NE ae I 
ES SES ee re I 
cc dccewsintdceecccsesoeseees I 
a 5 dale had nde be ob dwiewa 666 6.010.090 I 
er eRe bse dee 4.eé.00 00.06 600604 I 
OD, oo vcc ccc cccccsesesccvessoes I 
v) Drama festival for county ....................6- I 
Teen. sce ee dkwcdee nee suns babeseeeee eer 31 
REET I Er ee oe er 9 
gy och ca ase aicnse oe. danecuswhgaseemanee 3 
EE ORT ree Tere rere rer re 32 
ee ai os wou ae bika dade 6 oceania beak Ka 2 
Sea h6 as. Gin ang kmia sores ound ores 8 
BS OE ES EE ee en 28 
endian s cae tN ves Kaa sah sare sven eeha a bene ks 13 
EE Ein iano baked isco an acevesicn mae eaee eens 12 





ACTIVITIES CONDUCTED BY DEPARTMENTS 
4-H Club Work 


1. Music 4. Social gatherings 
a) Orchestra 5. Winter activities 
b) Band 6. Projects 
c) County music festival 7. Sewing 
d) Choruses 8. Canning 

2. Dramatics 9. Calf and alfalfa clubs 
a) County drama festival 10. Junior forest rangers 
b) Plays 11. Miscellaneous clubs 


3. Tours and trips 12. Socials 


ee, 


ee 








ee 





13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
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4-H club fair 
Recreation 
Baseball and kittenball 
a) Tournaments (state and county) 
b) Leagues 
County leaders training school 
Athletics 
a) Volleyball 
b) Basketball 
c) Playgroundball 
d) Tournaments in a, D, and c. 
e) Track meets 
f) Indoor skill games (tourna- 
ments) 
Exhibits 
Programs 
Picnics 
Home Economics 


. Hot lunches in the schools 
. Miscellaneous clubs 


Dress forums 

Cooking schools 

County leaders’ training schools 
Demonstration work 


. Help at fairs 
. Games (group) 
. Music 


a) Appreciation 
6b) Contests 
Vocational classes 
Discussion 
Conduct fairs 
Flower shows 
Social gatherings 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
sv. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33- 
34. 
35- 
36. 
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Summer camps 

One-day outings 

Trips 

Dances 

Hikes 

Cooking 

Speaking 

Evening group meetings 
Home economics days 
Achievement days 
Scrapbooks 

Reading 

Livestock judging contests 
Home beautification 
County demonstration work 
Gardening 


Extension Work 


1S. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


Night classes 
Remodeling clothes 
Canning 

Sewing 

Baking demonstrations 
County achievement days 
Folk dancing 

Folk songs 
Community recreation 
Reading in the home 
Handicraft 

Camps 

Playdays 

Dramatics 

Pageants 


Agricultural Extension Work 


. Soil testing 

. Lectures 

. Cattle testing 

. Judging contests 

. Farmers’ Institutes 


Seed and weed contests 
Breed associations 


. Homemakers’ clubs 

. Vocational classes 

. Night classes 

. County public discussion work 
. County fair 

. Home beautification 

. Reading 

. 4-H clubs 


16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


Aid Boy Scouts 

Motion pictures 

Wild life from recreational point of 
view 

County music festival 

County drama and drama contests 

Baseball 

a) Associations 

6b) Leagues 

c) Kittenball 

Music contests 

Novelty contests 

Stunts 

Summer camps 

Games 


School Systems 


. Drama 


@) Annual play 
b) Contests 
c) Courses and plays 


2. 
2. 
4. 


Programs 
Demonstrations 
Annual playdays 


5. Township playdays 
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6. Exhibit day 15. Holiday programs 
7. School forests 16. Evening school 
8. Miscellaneous clubs 17. Lectures 
g. Assist in community and P.T.A. 18. County contests 
programs 19. Playdays 
10. Speech 20. Various contests 
a) Debates 21. Art contests, etc. 
6b) Public speaking 22. Modeling 
c) Oratorical contests 23. Reading 
d) Forensic work, etc. 24. Boy Scouts 
11. Music 25. Camp Fire 
a) Musical programs 26. Athletics 
b) Singing a) Baseball and tournaments 
c) Children’s choruses b) Basketball and tournaments 
d) Teachers’ choruses c) Volleyball and tournaments 
e) Bands ad) Football 
f) Orchestras e) Marbles and tournaments 
g) Quartets f) Jacks and tournaments 
12. Aid in community fairs g) Folk Dancing 
13. Spelling contests h) Playground games 
14. County fair exhibits 1. Organized and constructive 
Rural Organizations 
1. Music 5. Schoolground development 
a) Bands 6. Community programs 
b) Organize school bands 7. Community gatherings 
c) Group singing—county choruses 8. Dinners 
2. Debates 9. Fairs 
a) Aid in county public speaking 10. Exhibits 
tournaments 11. Child welfare 
b) Aid in county discussion tourn- 12. Hot lunches for school children 
aments 13. Provide school equipment 
3. Dramatics 14. Provide dental care 
a) Aid in county drama tourna-- 15. Provide toxin and antitoxin 
ments and contests 16. Card playing 
b) Plays 17. Athletics 
c) Programs a) Softball 
d) Organizations exchange each b) Indoor baseball leagues 
other’s programs c) Dartball 
4. Spelling contests d) Games (group) organized 
Speech and Dramatic Supervisor 
1. Drama leagues 10. Extemporaneous speaking 
2. Annual drama contests 11. Speech contests 
3. Discussions 12. Forensics 
4. Public speaking 13. Plays 
5. County public discussion tourna- 14. County drama festival 
ment 15. Drama school 
6. Oratorical contests 16. Play contests 
7. Declamatory contests 17. Communities exchange plays 
8. Oratory 18. Drama clubs 
9. Debates 
YMCA. 
1. Swimming 3. Camps 
2. Clubs—Hi-Y, Nature, Boy Scouts, 


etc. 
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Recreation Supervisor 


. County field day for rural schools 8. County basketball, baseball, and 
. Night ball kittenball tournaments — Classes 

Dartball leagues A, B, and C. 
. Volleyball leagues 9. Drama 
. Basketball leagues 10. Music 
. Social centers 11. Games for small children 
. Playdays 

Music Supervisor 
. Annual music festival 9. Instrumental instruction 
County and for schools 10. Orchestra work 

. Bands (rural and village) 11. Harmonica orchestras 
. Rural school music contests 12. Rhythm bands 
. Community music tournaments 13. Glee clubs 

Vocal 14. Choruses 
. Operettas 15. Music instruction 
. Civic choruses 16. Cantatas 
. Choral singing 17. Community singing 


County Superintendent’s Office 


. Library service 4. Drama—Community plays 
. Education films 5. Night schools—music, etc. 
. Special speakers for weekly meet- 
ings 
County Agent 
. Community plays 2. 4-H club work 
F.E.R.A. Director 
. Community plays 3. F.E.R.A. workers while employed 
. Night schools carried on various activities as 


under “Recreation Supervisor.” 


Sources from which Counties Received Material 


. Departments at the University of | 10. County library 


Wisconsin (Agr. School mostly) 11. Local purchase by director 
a) Rural sociology 12. Y.M.C.A. 
b) State 4-H Club Department 13. Speakers—Local professional men 
c) University Extension Division and women—U.W. representatives 
d) Physical Education Department 14. Sample copies of different maga- 
¢) Speech and Dramatic Depart- zines 
ment 15. Traveling library 
f) Music Department 16. Publishing companies 
2. Various commercial agencies—dra- 17. State Department of Public Instruc- 
ma especially tion 
3. National P.T.A. council 18. County Superintendent’s Office 
4. Local recognized leaders of various 19. United States Dept. of Agriculture 
activities 20. County Agent’s Office 
5. Locally 21. Breed associations 
6. Public libraries 22. Homemakers 
7. County extension office - 23. Through the state 
8. State superintendent of schools 24. Wherever possible—National Rec- 
9. Home talent reation Association also. 
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Counties Indicating Want of Aid 


1. Taylor County——Many parts of county do not have opportunities such as 
around Medford. 

2. Rusk County—“We would be very glad tb have a trained leader because 
we are really too overloaded to carry the extra load.” 

3. Sawyer County.—Does not promote now. “We hope to do more of this 
kind of work when our new county agent takes office the first of the year.” 

4. Florence County —‘“The young people plan their own amusements. We are 
in need of leadership.” 


CONCLUSION 


In noting the activities sponsored by the various departments, agen- 
cies, and supervisors, it will be seen that there is lack of a definite cen- 
tralized system for the promotion and organization of leisure-time 
opportunities. To say that there is nothing being done for the rural pop- 
ulation would not be true, yet it is clearly evident that not enough is 
being done, and that there is a definite need for leadership in this field. 

According to the survey, the number of ruralists not receiving the 
benefits of organized leisure-time opportunities outnumbers those who 
do. The work generally being done in this field seems to be centralized 
in the towns and villages of the counties, while those people who live 
some distance from these districts and in outlying parts of the counties 
are not benefited. One of the problems confronting us is to arrange and 
organize in such manner as to reach and offer one and all the leisure- 
time benefits which are needed by the rural people as much as they are 
needed by the urban people. 

In order to achieve this goal, a centralized system for the promotion 
and organization of leisure-time interests and activities is needed for the 
state. Under a system such as this, leaders can be sent out and programs 
planned and set up to reach those who now do not have these oppor- 
tunities. 

As it is now, there is much overlapping of activities by the various 
departments, agencies, and organizations, and all without regard to the 
needs of the community. Knowing that sufficient leadership cannot be 
had to accomplish what we wish to do, a plan must be set up in our 
provision of leadership to provide opportunities for creative leadership 
—in other words, a type of direction which offers opportunity to the 
public at large to come in and accept responsibilities for performing 
volunteer tasks and assisting in the program. Leadership may be found 
in any community, and should be developed. 

With the decreased working time that we now have, to solve the 
problem of using the increased leisure hours worthily is vitally impor- 
tant. A state-wide recreational supervisor and board should be set up 
to do away with the disparity now in existence, and to provide leisure- 
time opportunities for all. Some of our eastern states just recently have 
established state directors of public recreation under the State Depart- 
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ment of Public Instruction, organizing recreation largely on a county 

In making this study two questionnaires were prepared listing de- 
partments, agencies, and supervisors that might be doing recreational 
work in small towns and rural communities. Forty-eight questionnaires 
were sent to Directors of Agricultural Extension in state universities and 
colleges, and seventy-two questionnaires were sent to the county school 
superintendents of each county in the state of Wisconsin. 

Of the forty-eight questionnaires sent to the Directors of Agricul- 
tural Extension in state universities and colleges, thirty-one answers 
were received. Twenty-four of these states do promote leisure-time in- 
terests and activities, while three do not. The others gave no indication 
whether they promote such activities or not. 

Of the seventy-two questionnaires sent to the county school super- 
intendents of each county in Wisconsin, forty-three answers were re- 
ceived. Of these forty-three, thirty-one do promote recreational activi- 
ties, nine do not, and three did not signify. 

I wish to express my appreciation to those who so kindly answered 
the questionnaires sent to them. That there is a real desire to better 
the existence of rural peoples is self-evident in looking back over infor- 
mation received from the various colleges and universities. Many of our 
state counties came nobly to our aid in this study, and the interest ex- 
pressed in the questionnaires received is tremendously encouraging, and 
indicates that progress is under way. 

Credit is also due Professor A. L. Masley, Department of Physical 
Education, University of Wisconsin, and Professor A. F. Wileden, De- 
partment of Rural Sociology, University of Wisconsin, for their aid in 
preparing the questionnaires and in the contribution of other valuable 
information to the study. 
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ATLas OF HuMAN ANATOMY, with ex- 
planatory text by Jesse F. Williams, 
M.D. Colored Illustrations by Franz 
Frohse, Max Brédel, and Leon 
Schlossberg. (New York: Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., 1935). 62 pages. $1.25 
paper covered; $2.00 in cloth. 


Physical education, of course, includes 
a thorough knowledge and understand- 
ing of the human body. As the author 
of this book says, “To become better 
acquainted with man as a body is not 
only a source of intellectual delight 
and satisfaction but would appear to be 
one way at least in which one could 
approach the study of how to live.” 

How are we “put together”? What 
makes us go? Where is “this or that” 
part located? What role does it play in 
the functioning and health maintenance 
of the body? 

Answers to these questions are made 
interesting and understandable by the 
author and the artists who have given 
us this compact little book. Dr. Wil- 
liams, who prepared the text, says it 
“is designed for both the layman and 
the student.” 

Written in simple, direct style, the 
introduction explains the embryological 
development and growth of body cells. 
The skeletal system is outlined in clear 
detail. Excellent drawings show growth 
of bony structures such as the skull 
and the vertebrae of the spine. 

Over this framework stretch various 
kinds of muscles which make possible 
the body’s activities. The type and 
function of each are discussed; even a 
“pulled” muscle, which occurs in ath- 
letes, is given consideration. 

Readers follow with interest the cir- 
culation of the blood throughout the 
body. The intricacies of the nervous 


system provide fascinating reading 
which is simple enough for the lay per- 
son to comprehend. The way that the 
digestive tract takes care of the food 
which is eaten and nourishes the body; 
how the respiratory system functions 
and elimination of waste matter takes 
place are all included in the preliminary 
script. The generative organs, male and 
female, and the endocrine glands com- 
plete the text part of the book. 

Then are shown the _ illustrations, 
many of which are reduced size repro- 
ductions of the internationally famous 
Anatomical Charts by Franz Frohse, 
the originals of which are life size and 
in some instances even larger. Front 
and rear views of the human skeleton 
are shown. Each bone and joint is num- 
bered and named with not only the 
nomenclature used in everyday lan- 
guage but the Latin terminology as 
well. The front and back views of the 
body covered with muscles and tendons 
show the parts being identified in the 
same way as mentioned above. 

Then the nervous system is shown 
in complete detail. The following page 
gives a median section of the head. 
Here the use of many colors is intro- 
duced. Health workers who wish to 
show their students the location of 
sinuses, tonsils, etc., will find this pic- 
ture very helpful. The brain and base 
of the skull are followed by the schema 
of circulation which portrays clearly 
how the blood is carried from the heart 
throughout the body and back again 
for purification. The next page shows 
the complete circulation system. Then 
the heart is broken down into small 
parts for minute examination. This is 
followed by the circulation system of 
the head. 

The way that the body looks inter- 
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nally in the chest and abdominal re- 
gions is made to appear very attractive 
by the five artistically colored illustra- 
tions, each of which is fully explained. 
The neck, mouth, and jaw are con- 
sidered in four illustrations; then the 
ear and the eye are studied. The genital 
organs of both the male and female 
are shown in the next several colored 
illustrations. The exact function of the 
skin is the last of this interesting col- 
lection of drawings. 

The Anatomical Charts of Franz 
Frohse have long been popular among 
instructors of physical education. These 
are supplemented by charts of the 
American Series made by Professor 
Max Brédel of the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. Four additional ones 
were especially drawn for the “Atlas of 
Human Anatomy” by Leon Schloss- 
berg, of Johns Hopkins, with Professor 
Brédel’s cooperation. 

A selected bibliography and reference 
index complete this valuable book. 


BEULAH FRANCE, R.N. 
New York City 


ADMINISTRATION OF HEALTH AND PHys- 
ICAL EpUCATION IN COLLEGEs. Wil- 
liam L. Hughes, Ph.D. (New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1935), 
368 pages, $3.00. 


Dr. Hughes presents a comprehensive 
and scholarly treatment of his special- 
ized interest in the above publication. 
Administration of Health and Physical 
Education in Colleges has been listed in 
The Sixty Educational Books of 1935 
prepared by the American Library As- 
sociation and The Journal of The 
National Education Association. This 
honor is indeed justified; its value to 
the profession has been established in 
the few months since its appearance. 
It has gained acceptance and has re- 
ceived favorable comments from prac- 
tically every college department of 
Physical education in the country. 
Teachers in the professional schools 
have found it particularly useful in 


acquainting their students with this im- 
portant administrative phase of our 
work, 

This volume brings together desir- 
able standards and policies in the ad- 
ministration of health and physical 
education in the colleges and universi- 
ties of the United States, and serves as 
a sequel to a former study dealing only 
with programs for men. The standards 
and policies proposed are intended as 
guides to administrators and other 
workers in the college field. Some of 
these practices are already in opera- 
tion; others may prove undesirable in 
certain situations; still others may 
stimulate thought, or suggest an analy- 
sis of the strong and weak points in 
the program and furnish a basis for 
planned and intelligent improvement. 

In the introductory chapter, one finds 
a brief history of the subject. Excellent 
discussions on the organization and per- 
sonnel; health supervision, instruction, 
and service; and the requirement for 
physical education in colleges follow. 
The orientation in physical education 
for college freshmen receives consid- 
eration. Several chapters on the actual 
program in physical education are 
laudable. Such topics as the adminis- 
tration of intercollegiate and intra- 
mural athletics, the administration of 
physical education equipment, of swim- 
ming pools, and information on the ap- 
pointments of physical education build- 
ings for colleges and universities are 
also included in this book. 

Copious diagrams, forms, and tables 
add much to the clarity and to the 
conciseness which characterize Dr. 
Hughes’ style. 

Administration of Health and Phys- 
ical Education in Colleges is undoubt- 
edly the textbook in this field for both 
the experienced administrator, and the 
professional student. Teachers in every 
phase of our work will profit by read- 
ing it. 

Ross L. ALLEN, Dr.P.H. 
Assistant Editor, Journal of 
Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, and The RESEARCH 

QUARTERLY 
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Hockey. S. H. Shoveller and Marjorie 
Pollard. (New York: Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 1936). 136 pp., 
51 illus. Price $1.00. 


This is the first book on hockey 
(field hockey in this country) to be 
written by two authors of different 
sex, and as the differences in the two 
sets of rules are pointed out, it should 
be as useful to men as to women. Men’s 
hockey, of course, is still comparatively 
in its infancy in this country. The 
authors are two very famous experts in 
the world of hockey—both having 
played for England for many years, 
and both unsurpassed in skill as for- 
ward line players. Shoveller has now 
retired, but Miss Pollard still continues 
to pile up goals for the All-England 
Women’s Hockey Team. 

Their purpose in writing this book is 
to help the beginner and the inexperi- 
enced, but the good player as well 
should be able to glean some valuable 
hints from it. 

Although the book is comparatively 
short, it deals with all the essentials of 
the game in a very readable fashion. 
After a brief description of the two 
hockey associations in England, the 
authors go on to discuss the right type 
of equipment to use, the strokes em- 
ployed in the game, and various other 
details such as bullying, free hits, 
dodging, passing, corners, and rolls-in. 
Then they turn their attention to indi- 
vidual positions, placing special empha- 
sis on their relations one with another, 
and leading up to a short discussion on 
general team tactics, with a few sug- 
gestions as to individual stick practice. 

The authors are, on the whole, re- 
freshingly undidactic in their explana- 
tions; their long experience in the game 
has, no doubt, made them realize how 
hard it often is to make “cut and dried” 
statements which hold good on all oc- 
casions. The’~ descriptions on stroke 
production, however, might have been 
made a little more specific. Cuts and 
lunges are dismissed in half a page with 
a few general remarks. Although most 
of these strokes are, of course, of little 


use in the hands of an inexperienced 
player, yet it seems as if space should 
have been devoted to some explanation 
of the left-hand lunge—a much more 
vital stroke in the average game than 
the scoop, which has been included. 
Very little emphasis, also, is laid on 
wristwork—the very backbone of good 
ball control. This is a great pity, for 
many a player’s game has suffered 
through lack of understanding of the 
right use of the wrists—especially in 
such strokes as the push and the dribble 
—and written descriptions might be 
very helpful in clearing up such mis- 
takes. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of Hockey is the way in which it is 
illustrated. It contains a large number 
of excellent full-page photographs, 
taken during the course of various 
match games; which help to clarify ex- 
planations in the text, besides pictures 
of players demonstrating strokes and 
fouls. There are, also, a few good dia- 
grams. More of these might have been 
included with advantage to the reader, 
particularly in relation to defensive 
tactics. 

The book closes with an appendix 
containing the rules for men and 
women. These, it must be remembered, 
are the English rules which —for 
women, at any rate—differ to a cer- 
tain extent from those used in this 
country. Readers will, no doubt, be 
glad to learn that a classified index has 
been included. This adds considerably 
to the value of the book when needed 
as a reference. 

Hips V. Burr 
Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, University 

of Michigan 


Gotr For BEGINNING PLAyeERs. Jennette 
A. Stein and Emma F. Waterman. 
(Published by the authors, 1935) 31 
pages, paper, 35 cents. 


This pamphlet includes the elemental 
though necessary information concern- 
ing this recreative activity which is 
rapidly increasing in popularity. Topics 
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included are layout of the course, 
standard clubs and their use, forms for 
playing various clubs and shots, rules 
and etiquette of the game, and a 
glossary of technical terms. 

The treatment is reasonably complete, 
and if thoroughly considered, should 
enable the novice to avoid many of 
the customary errors. 

Georce B. AFFLECK, 
Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass 


WwrH-WeicuT Tastes. Helen B. Pryor, 
M.D. (Stanford University, Califor- 
nia: Stanford University Press, 1936). 
Single copies, $0.60 (less if bought 
in quantity). 


Whether or not a child or adult is 
well nourished for his age cannot be 
correctly determined by height and 
weight alone. This fact has been recog- 
nized by physicians and nurses, by 
teachers of health education, and by 
parents for a long, long time. But how 
else could development of the body be 
measured ? 

Dr. Helen B. Pryor set herself the 
task of solving this weighty problem. 
“People fall,” said she, “into a graded 
series between the extremes of body 
build.” Some have “slender, thin, fast- 
growing, and highly metabolizing frame- 
works,” while others are of “broad 
body build, are stocky and _ heavier, 
with a lower basal metabolic rate.” 

The role that heredity plays is not 
given due consideration when height 
alone is thought of in connection with 
weight and age. “A large bony frame- 
work requires large muscles to operate 
it, while the lighter frame requires less 
soft tissue,” as Dr, Pryor points out. 

Now muscles and bones, of course, 
greatly influence weight. But how can 
one making the usual height-weight 
tests determine what the bony struc- 
ture of a given body is? Dr. Pryor 
spent many months in experimental 
work with different types and age 
groups and finally found an answer to 
this question. 

It was by including in the computa- 


tions made the bi-iliac diameter or 
width of the pelvic crest. This is the 
most permanent measurement of body 
width. It does not vary with posture 
or respiration. It is “very reliable in 
predicting body build during the period 
of most rapid growth.” It clearly shows 
what type of bony structure a given 
body is made of and it must be con- 
sidered along with height, weight, and 
age, if a correct opinion is to be found 
concerning the nutritional status of an 
individual; that is, in arriving at a final 
conclusion in reference to the absence 
or presence and degree, if present, of 
either malnutrition or excessive weight. 

That this added measurement could 
be relied upon was proved to Dr. 
Pryor’s satisfaction through data ob- 
tained every six months over a period 
of four years on a given group of one 
hundred adolescent girls and the same 
number of adolescent boys. In addition, 
the relationship between relative width 
of the body and body weight was 
found by mathematical analysis of 
measurements on ten thousand children 
and young adults. From this collected 
data width-weight tables “were con- 
structed in such a way as to offer a 
range of seven normal weights for each 
height and age depending upon the 
width of the iliac crest.” 

These tables appear in a fifteen-page 
booklet which tells exactly how they 
were arrived at and how to use them. 
They have also been printed in four 
groups, on durable cardboard. The first 
gives width-weight tables for boys, ages 
one to five and for girls in the same 
age group; the second covers ages from 
six to sixteen for girls; the third is for 
boys six to sixteen; the fourth is for 
men and for women from seventeen to 
twenty-four years old. Sliding or 
spreading calipers have been devised 
for use in measuring the bi-iliac diame- 
ter of children and adults. They are 
marked in inches to the number of 
fifteen and in centimeters to 38. 

It will doubtless be but a very 
short time before all those interested 
in health and physical development will 
come to feel that no accurate estimates 
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of nutrition can be made unless and 
until width-weight as well as height- 
weight measurements have been com- 
puted. 

This newer knowledge of the proper 
estimation of health will revolutionize 
life for children. It will bring to light 
the truth about each individual child’s 
nutritional condition. It will release 
some from the bondage of being forced 
to eat unwanted and unneeded food 
while at the same time it may clearly 
show parents and teachers the advisa- 
bility of reducing fattening foods for 
some boys and girls not now considered 
to be overweight. 

BEvuLAH FRANcE, R.N. 
New York City 


ORTHOPEDICS FOR THE TEACHERS OF 
Crrpptep CHILpREN. S. W. Boorstein. 
(New York: Aidem Publishing Com- 
pany, 1935), 120 pp. 


If teaching handicapped individuals 
has caused you to ponder whether the 
work- is worth while, read this book as 
a tonic. 

Dr. Adella Smith, director in charge 
of the Division of Physically Handi- 
capped Children in Public Schools of 
The City of New York should be con- 
gratulated for suggesting that Dr. 
Boorstein should write this excellent 
inspirational book dealing with the 
treatment of crippled children. The 
book is rich in examples of handi- 
capped individuals who have succeeded 
in spite of their handicaps. This ma- 
terial is drawn largely from Wurtz’s 
excellent book, “Zerbrecht die Kruck- 
en.” For those who feel that nature 
has treated them as stepchildren, a 
perusal of the names of many indi- 


viduals who have been severely handi- 
capped by deficiencies and who have 
succeeded in spite of their handicaps, 
should make them feel that their lot 
is not the worst. 

Material contained in the book is 
largely epitomized material taken from 
other writers but very accurately 
written. Many of the conditions dis- 
cussed in the book are rarely seen in 
school work but a more complete 
knowledge of these conditions should 
enable the teacher to better understand 
the mental attitude and physical limi- 
tations, and abnormal psychology of 
these children when they finally leave 
the hospital cured or partially cured 
and enter school. Their adjustment to 
life and to problems is not an easy 
task. They need wise guidance. 

The technical material will not be 
new to those who have been doing this 
type of work and it is hardly well 
enough developed for those unfamiliar 
with the work. It is hoped that this 
book will motivate the reader to learn 
more about the various cases discussed. 
The glossary of terms will be very 
helpful for those who are reading the 
book without previous experience along 
this line. 

The book should be very helpful to 
all teachers of normal and atypical in- 
dividuals in understanding their stu- 
dents and should act as a stimulant for 
those who are teaching individuals with 
physical defects. The book would make 
excellent collateral] reading for all stu- 
dents in physical education and teachers 
in general. 

Grorce T. STAFFORD 
Associate Professor of Physi- 
cal Education, University of 

Illinois 
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